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Review Shelf 


THE MEANING OF INSPIRATION 


By Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster of The 
Stony Brook School and Editor of “Our 
Hope” magazine. Published by Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, 30 St. Mary Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, and 1444 North Astor, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 38 pages. 25c. 

The material in this booklet is from 
the third revised edition of Exploring 
the Bible, published by Van Kampen 
Press, Wheaton, Illinois ($2.00), and 


is used by permission of the author. 


Small and attractive, this publica- 
tion is designed for the college under- 
graduate. A brilliant preface by Dr. 
Emile Cailliet, Stuart Professor of 
Christian Philosophy at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, introduces the edi- 
tion. = 

The meaning of inspiration is an 
ever-recurring problem to the genera- 
tions of undergraduates who often in 
college first seriously consider the 
Bible and the Christian faith in rela- 
tion to the universe of knowledge end 
ideas that challenges men and women. 


Basic to any consideration of the 
Scriptures is the problem of inspira- 
tion and authority. Dr. Gaebelein ex- 
plains and effectively defends the his- 
toric position of plenary inspiration, 
which he defines as follows: “The doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration holds that 
the original documents of the Bible 
were written by men, who, though per- 
mitted the exercise of their own per- 
sonalities and literary talents, yet 

(Continued on page 26, column 1) 
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THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO 


GABRIEL 


= Two thousand years ago an angel appeared to 
a Hebrew maiden to tell her she was to be God’s special 
instrument. God’s plan for the ages was to be fulfilled 
through her. She was going to give birth to a son who 
was to fulfill what the prophets had spoken. The angel 
Gabriel told Mary the threefold meaning of this re- 
markable birth: (1) the child was to be the virgin-born 
Son of God; (2) He was to be the Saviour from sin; 
and (3) He was to be the eternal King of the universe. 


CHRIST IS BORN OF A VIRGIN 

The New Testament record bears unmistakable evi- 
dence that each writer who refers to the birth of Christ 
believed that Mary was a virgin mother and that God 
Himself fathered the child (cf. Matthew 1:20-21; Luke 
1:34-35; Galatians 4:4-5). Luke, the doctor, makes it 
very clear that the chaste Mary conceived and brought 
forth a son without having been intimate with any man. 
The writers also believed that the child was not an or- 
dinary mortal but that He had an existence before His 
conception (cf. John 1:1, 14, 17; Philippians 2:5-8). 
The angel told Mary that the child “shall be called the 
Son of the Highest” and “the Son of God.” Also, He 
would reign over an eternal kingdom. Thus this infant 
unmistakably had ascribed to Him the names of deity. 
Verily, He was to be Jehovah indwelling human flesh. 

The Christmas story has much at stake. It is not a 
sentimental tale of a poor boy and shepherds. Rather, 
the vast implications of the plan of God in bringing 
man salvation from sin are involved. If the Holy Babe 
were not the Son of God, then Cod has not given a wav 
for man to meet the divine standard of perfection. If 
He was, God Himself has set the standard in Christ 
and provides in and through Him the way to perfect 
fellowship between Himself and man. 


BY LAMBERT G. McCLINTIC 


The significance of the virgin birth of Christ lies in 
the fact that the infant and human Jesus is also the 
eternal Son of God. 

Modern denial comes from two sources. First, God is 
conceived to be unable to bring about the reproductive 
process of human life except through normal means. 
This inadequate conception of God results from an over- 
all belittling of God, pushing Him down more and more 
to the level of the universe He created. Through the 
centuries the Christian has believed God to be infinite 
in power, wisdom, and goadness. Genesis teaches us 
that God was able to create the heavens and the earth 
and all things therein. Looking at the vast universe, 





one realizes that its Creator is infinitely greater. And 
if our God is able to create the universe, He certainly 
is able to bring about conception within a virgin. One 
reason men seek to deny the virgin birth of Christ is 
that the god they posit is not great enough to work 
beyond the usual when the need demands. Modern man 
thinks of God as a benevolent superman having some 
powers beyond the ordinary but being greatly limiied 
by circumstances. Assuming God thus, no wonder the 
Virgin Birth with its pre-existent Christ must be re- 
jected. 

The second factor to be considered is the reliability 
of the witnesses who described Christ, His words, and 
His deeds. It is often said that people of 2000 years 
ago were very superstitious. They could write about 
and accept a story of a virgin birth which the enlight- 
ened modern could never believe. But remember, all 
that we know about Jesus Christ was written by these 
men. History outside the New Testament and church 
writings has not more than two references to Jesus in 
the first two centuries. Yet scholarship accepts the fact 
of Jesus Christ’s actual existence. Thus, many are forced 
to the position of taking parts of the Biblical record as 
accurate and parts as in error. Those of this school of 
thought cannot always agree as to which is fact and 
which is fancy. Generally, though, they agree that any- 
thing in the least out of the ordinary, or miraculous, 
is fancy. Obviously, the writers of the New Testament 
were either intelligent enough to record the facts relat- 
ing to Jesus correctly, or they were not. If the latter 
be true, we have no record of Christ and His way of 
life reliable enough for us to stake our lives and im- 
mortality upon. However, an examination of the New 
Testament records should convince the unbiased that 
the writers were intelligent and accurate. And we who 
tuke the Bible as God’s Word to us do not forget the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in preserving the sacred 
writers from error. 

The method by which God brought about conception 
within Mary is not given. The record tells us that the 
Holy Spirit would come upon her and the power of the 
Highest would overshadow her. Beyond that, the ways 
of God are past finding out. The narrative does tell of 
the manger, the shepherds, the angels’ song, and the 
wise men. But, we should beware lest the pageantry of 
the nativity blind us to the real meaning of Christmas— 
making God’s salvation effective for men. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Back in 1940, Author McClintic was president 
of the IVCF chapter at Michigan State College. 
Now—several years and two degrees (B.A. and 
B.D.) later—he teaches history and speech in a 
Jackson (Mich.) high school. In his spare time, 
Mr. McClintic—an ordained minister—supplies 
nearby Methodist pulpits. 


CHRIST GIVES HIS LIFE FOR US 

The Bible unfolds God’s plan of salvation. Funda- 
mental to it is the idea that God Himself provides the 
way of forgiveness. When man and woman in the gar- 
den first transgressed the holy command not to eat the 
fruit of the forbidden tree, God covered their naked- 
ness with the skins of animals which He provided. This 
first animal sacrifice clearly suggested the divine prin- 
ciple of forgiveness—the innocent life. God-given, for 
the sin of the guilty. Abel’s offering was accepted by 
God rather than Cain’s; he had brought an innocent, 
God-given life as a sacrifice for his own sinfulness, 
God alone as the creator of animal and human life pro- 
vided the sacrifice. The Mosaic sacrifices served to em- 
phasize again the principle that the divinely created life 
of the innocent animal was to be given as a substitute 
for the life of the guilty sinner. Thus out of the Old 
Testament centuries came the lesson—taught over and 
over again—that man’s sin can be forgiven only when 
God provides an innocent life to take the place of the 
transgressor’s life. 

It should be noted, then, at the birth of Christ, that 
God Himself rather than a sacrificed animal is described 
as the Saviour. In the Magnificat, Mary said, “And my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour” (Luke 1:47). 
When the angel appeared to Joseph to tell him of the 
thing that had happened to Mary, he spoke of the sav- 
iourhood of the unborn child. “Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus: for he shall save his people from their sins” 
(Matthew 1:21). He further explained to Joseph that 
the child should bear the name of Deity—Emmanuel. 

Hebrews 7:10 particularly emphasizes the fact that 
Jesus, very God Himself—second person of the Trinity 
—came to give His life as an eternal offering for sin. 
The Old Testament priesthood and sacrifices were to 
instruct mankind in God’s plan of salvation. The pre- 
existent Christ, by offering Himself as the God-man, 
made the final substitution of the innocent, God-given 
life for the life of the guilty. As God, Christ was the 
divine substitute satisfying the demands of God’s jus 
tice and perfection. Thus, God provided for man’s 
salvation by giving His life for man’s sin. 

CHRIST IS KING 

The final fact that the angel revealed to Mary con- 
cerning her offspring was that Jesus Christ would be 4 
ruler over a kingdom. He was to be last of the Hebrew 
kings, successor to David. His kingdom was to be eter- 
nal. Both Matthew (1:1-17) and Luke (3:23-38) trace 
the genealogy of Christ showing that he was rightfully 
a king of the lineage of David and the house of Jacob. 

The idea of a kingdom involves two ideas. (1) A 
kingdom has a ruler—Christ. As king, Christ rules over 
the physical universe by virtue of His creation (John 
1:3; Hebrews 1:3, 10). He also rules over all human 


(Continued on page 5, column 2) 
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HE WANTS TO BE SAVED: 


WHAT DOT DO NOW? 


i GRAHAM closed the sociology book with a sudden 
snap and stood up. He couldn’t study. He paced back 
and forth across the small dorm room. His mind was 
disturbed by one of those unusual moments of serious 
self-examination. 

Here he was, a senior in college looking forward to 
seminary, and yet he had never won anyone to Christ. 
Would he suddenly know how after seminary training? 
He doubted it. But what could he do? He didn’t know 
how to begin. He supposed he should pray about it. 
Yes, he really should. He had never prayed definitely 
that God would make him a soul-winner. So he knelt 
by his study chair and closed his eyes. 

But he did not pray. Instead, he opened his eyes 
again and stood up, startled by a thought. Suppose 
God should answer his prayer? Suppose God should 
send him to talk to someone? How would he begin? 
What would he say? He did not know. 

He tried to study again without success. He stood 
for a few moments staring blankly out the window at 
headlights passing the campus. Finally he knelt and 
dared to pray definitely that God would send him to 
someone to whom he could speak about eternal salva- 
tion. Then he was able to study again. 

At 10 p.m. John decided to go down to the corner 
for coffee. As he approached the library’s main exit 
two other fellows were also leaving. John was opening 
the door when one of the other two suddenly turned 
back. He had forgotten to do one of his assignments. 
“Bring me a hamburger, Walt” he called as the door 
closed. 

John found himself walking alone with Walt, a soph- 
omore whom he did not know very well. Inwardly he 
trembled. Was this God’s answer to his prayer? What 
should he say? He couldn’t think of a thing. 

Walt broke the silence. Evidently he had been buried 
in serious thought. “John,” he said, “would you mind 
if I asked you a personal question?” 

“Huh? Oh, not at all. What’s on your mind?” 

“I've been bothered about the subject of religion. 
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BY ROBERT V. FINLEY 


Do YOU know how to lead someone to Christ? 
This article by a forceful young 


soul-winner will give you valuable help 








I want to believe something, but I don’t know what to 
believe. I hear you’re going to seminary next year, 
so I figure you must know what you believe. Would 
you tell me what it is?” .. . 

At midnight John softly closed the door to his room 
behind him and dropped to his knees. “Oh God,” he 
prayed, “I thank You for such a definite answer to my 
prayer. But oh God, I failed. | pray for Walt. Send 
someone to him who will know how to lead him to 
can 

Next week an IVCF staff member visited the campus. 
At the first opportunity John took him aside and told 
him the whole story about Walt. The staff member 
promised to visit him that night. 

John fidgeted nervously during the hour in which the 
staff member was in Walt’s room. He prayed a little, 
but mostly he wondered what was going on. Finally 
the door opened. Walt came in first. Noticing John’s 
surprise he said, “John, I came down to tell you that 
I have just accepted Christ as my Saviour. For the first 
time in my life I know I’m a Christian. I never knew 
what it was to be a true Christian before.” 

Thus began a new life in Christ. This true incident 
presents one of the most difficult problems faced by 
Christian students. What did the staff member say to 
Walt? Could John have led Walt to Christ? What 
should one say to the seeker? Exactly what procedure 
does one follow in assisting a soul to find salvation? 
Perhaps these things can be learned only by actual ex- 
perience, complete with painful failures. But here are 
a few suggestions for those who dare to pray as John 
prayed and then suddenly find themselves alone with 
a seeking soul. 

Before proceeding to introduce another to the Sav- 
iour, the Christian should make sure that the person 
concerned is ready. Much harm may result from run- 
ning a non-Christian through any type of spiritual ex- 
ercise unless he wishes it. First, his mind must be con- 
ditioned and his heart prepared by the Holy Spirit. 
A study of the Acts of the Apostles will reveal that in 
almost every instance of conversion the leading question 
was asked by the non-Christian. If we are close to the 
Lord He will lead us to those who are ready to receive 
the gospel. It may be in the natural course of events 
at home as with Peter in Acts 10:17, or it may be a 
case of special guidance as with Philip and the Ethi- 
opian (Acts 8:26-38). 

The important thing is to be always vigilant for any 
one whose heart the Lord has opened. It is especially 
likely that we shall find some seeking salvation imme- 
diately after their hearing the gospel preached. “Now 
when they heard this, they were pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men 
and brethren, what shall we do” (Acts 2:37)? There 
has been a similar response following sermons by many 
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preachers in modern times, and they frequently have | 
inquiry rooms arranged near the pulpit for the express © 


purpose of helping the anxious. If you happen to be 
at a meeting where the gospel has been preached with 
clarity and where there is no inquiry room, you may 
very likely find someone there who needs your help. 
Ask God to show you who it is. 


Immediately following tragedy or some cataclysmic 
event is another time when we are likely to find souls 
ready to meet God. An example may be found in Acts 
16:23-34. The significant thing is that the jailer asked 
the leading question, “What must I do to be saved?” 
When someone asks the equivalent question of us, we 
may be sure he is ready to meet the Lord. 


If we are fairly certain that our friend is ready, the 
next thing to do is to take him aside to a place where 
we can be alone. But if this is not possible it is better 
to talk with him immediately in a public place than to 
unduly frustrate his hunger for God. 


The first thing that any soul must realize if he would 
find God is the fact of his own sinfulness, guilt, and 
unworthiness. He needs also to know that he is ac 
countable to God and that “He hath appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained” (Acts 17:31). The 
best way to help the seeker to be sure of the fact of the 
Judgment is simply to put an open Bible in his hands 
and show him what it says. If the Holy Spirit has made 
him ready he will read it hungrily, be he Freudian or 
Marxist, radical or reactionary. Let him read the words 
of Christ; He speaks as one having authority, even 
from the printed page. Some definite passages on the 
justice of God are these: Matthew 5:21-22, 27-30; 
12:36-37; 13:41-43; 18:69; 23:33; 24:48-51; and 
25:30. 

Even though he realizes that God must judge the 
world, the seeker may feel that he stands about as good 
a chance as anyone. In that case I always tell him that 
I feel that I personally deserve to be condemned and 
cast into hell. This confession usually brings surprise. 
He didn’t think I was quite so bad as he. But I have 
broken all ten of the Ten Commandments (and so have 
you) in thought, if not in deed. Notice especially Mat- 
thew 5:27-28 and I John 3:15 on evil thoughts. “By 
the law is the knowledge of sin.” 

Whenever I have confessed myself worthy of con- 
demnation to an unbeliever he has always, without 4 
single exception, placed himself in the same category. 
He is very sensitive of Christians who pretend to & 
‘holier-than-thou” attitude, but he is even more deter- 
mined that no Christian shall be considered more evil 
than he. So if you openly confess that you deserve to 
be in hell forever, the non-Christian will invariably 
admit that he deserves the same thing. 
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Once the seeker acknowledges his guilt, the next move 
is best made by asking a question: “You are a sinner, 
Walt, and like me you deserve to be in hell forever. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

If he is really sincere, your friend will probably give 
one of two answers: either he will try to do better, or 
he hopes to be forgiven. In either case we must help 
him to realize that he has no hope in either of these 
alternatives. Trying to do better will not make up for 
his past sins—God must hold him responsible for every 
one of them. But will he not be forgiven? The answer 
must be, “No.” At this point, perhaps more than at 
any other, we must be extremely careful not to confuse 
those who are seeking salvation. Perhaps the best way 
to do it is to say that although God is anxious to for- 
give the sinner, He cannot in justice forgive the sinner’s 
sin. God hates sin (Romans 1:18), and His justice 
demands that its penalty be paid. “The wages of sin 
is death” (Romans 6:23). “The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die” (Ezekiel 18:4). Suppose the judges in the 
civil courts granted forgiveness for every offense. Crime 
would wreck the nation. In the same way, God cannot 
judge the world unless He decrees that sin not go un- 
punished. 

“So you can see, Walt, that from God’s point of 
view, you are a sinner. You are condemned to hell, 
and there is nothing you can do to save yourself.” 

Your Walt may then reply, “Well, I guess I’ll go to 
hell then.” 

“There’s just one thing you can do. That is, if you 
could find someone who never sinned who would be 
willing to suffer the equivalent of hell in your place.” 


“But everyone else has sinned too.” 


“Are you sure? Haven't you ever heard of anyone 
who never sinned?” 

“Well, I suppose Jesus Christ never did sin,” 

“Exactly. Now the question is, Would He be willing 
to die for your sins?” 

At this point the seeker will probably “see the light” ; 
that is, it will suddenly dawn on him that when Christ 
went through the horrible agonies of the cross, He was 
actually suffering all the terrors of hell for his sins. 


It is a good idea here to take time to describe our 
Lord’s agony and apprehension in Gethsemane, His ac- 
quittal by Pilate, and the crucifixion. Particular atten- 
tion should be given to His words, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” during the three hours of 
darkness. If hell be defined as a state of separation 
from God in the outer darkness, then our Lord was in 
hell for our sins. A few descriptive verses such as John 
3:16, Isaiah 53:5-6, Galatians 3:13, | Peter 2:24 and 
3:18 will help to make the meaning of the cross clear 
and convincing. 


(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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NO ROOM 


No room for Thee, Lord? What irony 
That, throbbing, thronging, insolent as we, 
Our tiny inns, though fraught perhaps with care 
Legitimately borne, should shrug, and dare 
To crowd Thee out, Thou Prince of Peace, sole Hope 
Of rest! Thou, at whose will the ages grope 
And kingdoms take their place, canst by one word 
Bring forth new canopies of space, explored 
Perhaps by angels, not by men. What grace 
Has tabernacled Thee, Creator. Face 
Of His Face, here in creature-form, unknown 
But to the heav’n-enlightened few! 

Alone... 
Thy taste of our mortality, of death, 
Of mankind’s rebel-deeds imputed, breath 
And time, has made Thee Saviour, Advocate, 
And Friend—infinite room for us! 

Await... 
Thou dost confront me now—no ruler I, 
And Thou th’eternal King, regloried, high— 
To ask for room again, in this small heart. 
Ah, Majesty, rebellions die; impart 
Thy life unhindered. Then shall I allow 


No room for self; through grace my sovereign, Thou. 
—RICHARD FOULKES 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO GABRIEL 
(Continued from page 2) 

beings (Philippians 2:9-11). And one day He will lit- 
erally rule the world as king (Revelation 11:15). (2) 
The kingdom of Christ also applies to those subjects 
who willingly accept His rule for their lives today. This 
spiritual kingdom is gained by those who have ac- 
cepted the saviourhood of Christ for their sins. The 
act of believing that the life of the innocent Christ was 
given as a substitute for one’s own guilty life is the 
key of admission to His kingdom. Having accepted the 
work of Christ, the sinner experiences the new birth 
whereby he becomes a member of the family and king- 
dom of God. We who are children of faith are now 
members of the kingdom of God. As faithful subjects 
of the King we delight to do His will in order to show 
our love for Him. 

Here, then, is the meaning of Christmas as an angel 
told it to a Hebrew maid: “Fear not, Mary: for thou 
hast found favor with God. And, behold, thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and sha!t 
call him jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called 
the Son of the Highest: and the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David: and he shail 
reign over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his king- 
dom there shall be no end.” END 











In a personal letter a young teacher 


implores missionary-minded Christians not 


to ignore the difficult 


Middle East, for thirteen centuries 


in Islam’s tenacious grip 


BY HUGH W. LESLIE 


BAGHDAD 
3 October 1950 
DEAR HENRY: 
Thanks so much for your note. Letters from home 
mean much over here. 


So you are to write a terin paper on the Middle East. 
You have selected a most timely subject, for the radio 
and press of the Western world are filled with discus- 
sion about the joint proposal of President Truman and 
the United Nations to assist “underdeveloped areas”— 
or, more frankly, “backward areas.” 


Call it what you will, the Middle East is backward, 
and—to put it frankly—the backwardness can be at- 
tributed mainly to Mohammedanism, which has held 
sway here for thirteen centuries. The one Middle East- 
ern nation making progress is Turkey, and this is be- 
cause of a complete break-up of Islam and a denial and 
overthrow of the caliphate. 


During the coming years we shall see the world pour- 
ing vast funds into the Middle East for industrial, agri- 
cultural, and educational projects. But these ventures 
are doomed to complete failure unless the fatalistic 
and lethargic mentality of these peoples can also be 
changed. Either Islam will collapse or civilization must 
give up its efforts to stimulate progress. So far, the 
former has had the endurance although, it must be ad- 
mitted, cracks are now evident in the wall. 

You questioned whether the Middle East can be de- 
fended as a mission field at all. My response to this 
must be an unequivocal “yes.” If we are to accept the 
Scriptures as our final authority, we are left with no 
alternative but to “teach all nations” what He has com- 
manded us (Matthew 28:19-20) even “unto the utter- 
most part of the earth” (Acts 1:8). We need no “call” 
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—-to use our present-day distorted interpretation of the 
term. The “call” has already been given. Ours is but 
to obey. 

To maintain that we need the bulk of our Christians 
alt home to provide financial support for those on the 
field is to question the basis of our entire foreign mis- 
sions program. Who says that the bulk of Christians 
must remain at home to provide financial assistance for 
a few abroad? Is it not feasible that many of our 
Christians who cannot justify staying at home could 
earn their livelihood abroad and support, both finan- 
cially and otherwise, a missionary working in their 
locality? (Incidentally, from my own experience, one’s 
economic position is far better in foreign countries 
than in the States. ) 

That the Church has failed miserably in her com- 
mission is clearly evident from the fact that today there 
are more heathen in the world than there were two 
thousand years ago when the clarion commission was 
given. Nowhere is this more forcefully realized than 
in the Middle East where Islam has had complete dom- 
ination for the past 1300 years. 

Samuel M. Zwemer in his excellent book The Cross 
Above the Crescent summarizes the missionary problem 
of Islam in three terms: “neglect, difficulty, and paucity 
of definite results.” 

That the Church has neglected the Muslim world is 
clearly evident from any statistical study of the world- 
wide distribution of Christian missionaries. 

The difficulty involved cannot be adequately de- 
scribed; it must be experienced. Islam has a super- 
natural grip on the lives of these people with a power 
that can be ascribed only to Satan. As missionaries 
often put it, “You can never be sure of a Muslim con- 
vert until he is dead . . . and even then you can’t be 
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sure.” Constantly one hears heart-breaking news about 
some convert who has renounced his confession of faith. 
It is dificult enough for the missionary to get such a 
confession to begin with, for the suffering involved in 
taking a stand for Christ is reminiscent of the experi- 
ences of the apostolic church. To see the fruit of his 
labor of love return to Islam has the effect upon a mis- 
sionary of the death of a dearly loved member of his 
family. 

As for the paucity of definite result, Dr. Zwemer says 
that “there are countries where missions have been car- 
ried on for forty years without resulting in any organ- 
ized churches composed of Muslim converts.” 

Still the Great Commission remains, and Islam is in- 
cluded within its scope. 

And now for a few comments on where I think the 
Church has failed in its missionary efforts toward Islam, 
both organizationally and spiritually. Also, a few com- 
ments on where I think its emphasis should be placed. 

In the Middle East one finds two types of mission- 
aries. The first kind preaches in the bazaar, distributes 
tracts and portions of Scripture, and entertains an oc- 
casional inquirer in his compound with the hope that 
a decision may be obtained. Usually, this type of mis- 
sionary represents the “conservative” elements in the 
Church. I have nothing but respect and admiration for 
this missionary, for his efforts embody the chief human 
characteristic of any successful missionary to the Mus- 
lims—patience. However, it seems to me that the great- 
est human barrier to his success is ignorance. Between 
90 and 95 per cent of Islam is illiterate and therefore 
cannot be reached by the literature he distributes. And 
yet he is contacting members of the lower classes, not 
the leaders. Of course we are not to discriminate in 
our ministry. God forbid. But in India, for example, 
so many of the lower classes have embraced Christian- 
ity as an escape from their miserable social status that 
the influential classes have largely shied away from this 
“lower class religion.” While it is true that “not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called” (I Corinthians 1:26), it is also true 
that “God . . . will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto a knowledge of the truth” (I Timothy 2:4). 

To counteract this tendency, we have the second type 
of missionary, engaged in the ministry of education. 
These people usually represent the “liberal” elements 
in the Church. The difficulty is that, in their zeal for 
education, they have no positive message to present to 
the students. A notable example of this is a large 
church university in Syria which is as coldly secular as 
any state university in America. It is not uncommon 
in the East and Middle East to meet graduates of Chris- 
tian institutions, now leading citizens, who have never 
had Christ presented to them. In the spiritual realm, 
this is criminal negligence (Ezekiel 3:18-19). 


Humanly speaking, I am of the impression that we 
should continue to stress education. However, our edu- 
cational efforts must be a vehicle for evangelism. Some- 
how we must reinsert into our educational curriculum 
the dynamic of the Christian evangel. Our graduates 
must be not “educated devils” but “saints and scholars.” 
For those who obey the call, the opportunities are un- 
limited. Not only are mission boards crying for quali- 
fied teachers, but government institutions also are ad- 
vertising their needs. The Institute of International 
Education (2 West 45th Street, New York City 19) or 
any foreign embassy in Washington D.C. will supply 
additional information upon request. 

I might insert at this point that the Muslim mission- 
ary has, historically, been a nonprofessional mission- 
ary, i.e., merchant, trader, etc. Similarly, the influx of 
a great number of Christian professional and business 
men into the Muslim world would have an incalculable 
effect in the evangelization of Islam. I am almost cer- 
tain that this might be one of the major keys to the 
riddle of Islam after all. If Islam has so successfully 
used the nonprofessional missionary to win the Muslim 
world away from Christianity, why not use this same 
type missionary to win Islam to Christ? 

Spiritually, it seems to me that every potential and 
actual missionary to the Muslims must re-examine for 
himself the teaching of the Scriptures on the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. Because of extremist elements within 
the Church which have overemphasized this doctrine to 
the neglect and exclusion of others, it would appear that 
—as a reaction—we have overlooked the very source 
of power for all missionary effort. So far, Islam’s con- 
tact with the Christian world from the Crusades down 
to the present has been with elements not honoring to 
the name of Christ. For this reason, it seems to me 
that there must be a rebirth of the practical teaching 
of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Church. At 
the present time, the native church in India is in a 
deplorable condition, riddled with second-generation 
Christians born into the church family who—by their 
lack of personal conviction—have robbed it of any 
effective testimony. Perhaps a re-emphasis of the his 
toric distinction between nominal and Spirit-filled 
Christians would, in the spiritual sense, put the Church 
in fighting trim. 

In that we both have a personal interest in Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, it may be well to add 
what I feel to be Inter-Varsity’s responsibility in any 
mission to the Muslims. Since the task is a peculiar one, 
presenting obstacles and difficulties to be found on no 
other mission field, the missionaries needed must have 
special characteristics. Basically, they must be objec: 
tive and well able to govern their emotions. As James 
L. Barton has so aptly stated it in his Christian Ap 
proach to Islam, “The missionaries who enter into this 
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service must enter with a consciousness that they may 
put their whole lives in without any large or startling 
returns to announce to the world. The real work among 
and for Moslems must begin where the work in China 
began more than a century ago, where a whole lifetime 
of effort and of treasure and of missionary sacrifice 
was given apparently without results. The Church must 
enter upon this work with a firm conviction that it is 
a campaign not of a decade or even of a generation, 
but of a century, and that a vast amount of treasure, 
both of life and of money, may be required before there 
is any great yielding of the barriers that separate the 
Moslem and the Christian world.” 

It seems to me that Inter-Varsity is eminently quali- 
fied to produce the type missionary needed in the Mus- 
lim world. University students are trained to rely less 
on their emotions and more on their intellect. Meager 
results will not discourage them to the extent that they 
might discourage those without this discipline. “One 
of the reasons why so little missionary work has been 
done for Mohammedans,” says Barton, “is that the re- 
turns are so slight, while pagan races seem to offer a 
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more fruitful field.” This should not dissuade univer- 
sity graduates from the world-encompassing commis- 
sion given them by Christ. If Winston Churchill’s lim- 
ited offer of “blood, sweat, and tears” stirred Britain 
to her depths and produced her “finest hour,” can the 
similar offer of our Lord to missionaries to the Muslims 
do less? 

The problem of Muslim evangelization is, of course, 
so complex that my comments here have hardly 
scratched the surface. As many veteran missionaries 
will confess, the longer one’s contact has been with 
Islam, the more baffled he becomes. Forgive me if, in 
my freshness of approach, I have made the mistake of 
oversimplification. 

Lastly, the Christian Church, both at home and on 
the mission field, must re-experience the power of united 
and prevailing prayer. Even though Islam has histor- 
ically made the choice, “Not this man, but Barabbas,” 
our prayer must be that of Abraham, “O that Ishmael 
might live before Thee.” 

Sincerely, 
HUGH W. LESLIE 





Across the quadrangle, at the student union, in a dorm room, at a 
week-end retreat—wherever Christian meets non-Christian student, 
you will find Inter-Varsity with its shirtsleeves rolled up for action. 
Here is another in the series of true stories of God’s blessing through 
IVCF. Names and places are fictitious. 


Shortly after school started, the IVCF fellows in a 
technical college in New York State met Al, who had 
just transferred there with a combined liberal arts and 
engineering degree. Al liked these men because they 
could talk about many subjects besides engineering. 
They invited him out to their meetings and, because 
they were so friendly, he attended every now and then 
—even showing up occasionally at the informal dorm 
prayer meetings. As a beginner in skiing, he enjoyed 
going along when the chapter held ski week-ends in 
the mountains. 

During the frequent bull sessions on spiritual things, 
Al would ask questions that showed a lot of solid think- 
ing. He appreciated the way the fellows would pa- 
tiently try to help him see the answers they had already 
found, or else look them up if they didn’t know right 
off. It got so that Al was even going to church regu- 
larly with them. 

This went on until the area mid-winter conference. 
By this time, Al was seriously considering the things 
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of Christ. Although he left the conference still unde- 
cided, the Holy Spirit honored the contacts of the pre- 
vious months and brought conviction to Al’s soul. He 
definitely received Christ as his own Saviour the fol- 
lowing week. Not long after, he felt God calling him 
from engineering to prepare for the Christian ministry. 

As soon as he was converted, Al became very much 
concerned about his fiancée, who was not a Christian. 
While the group joined him in prayer for her. he wrote 
her what had happened in his life and sent her several 
helpful books. At his invitation, she attended the one- 
week conference held in New York at the end of school 
that year. Al’s strong feeling that God would speak to 
her at the conference was justified. By the middle of 
the week, she had definitely committed herself to Chrisi 
as Saviour. 

They have been married since and have purposefully 
followed through on the Lord’s call. Al is now in his 
third year of seminary, looking forward to the evange- 
l'stic ministry to which the Lord seems to be leading. 
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The Christian 
and Social 
Relorm 


BY SAMUEL HUGH MOFFETT 


ais SUBJECT of Christians and social reform is difh- 
cult and sometimes controversial, but it is a subject 
which we who are caught up here in the midst of a 
revolution hardly dare to ignore. As a matter of fact, 
any of you who have contacts with students know that 
it is a question which is physically impossible to ignore. 
The questions come pouring in on us every day: Of 
what use is the Church to society? Is Christianity the 
opiate of the people? Can a Christian work for social 
reform? Can Christians take part in the revolution? 

What is the really basic question? Sometimes it is 
wrongly, I think, put this way: What is the real busi- 
ness of the Church—to save souls, or to save society? 
And the usual answer is, “Why to save souls, of course. 
Look at the Early Church. It ignored society. Its busi- 
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ness was to save souls. Later, when it got corrupt, it 
tangled up in politics and set out to save society. But 
what was the result? The Dark Ages!” 

That is a very common answer, and a frequently used 
object lesson, but it is not quite true. Furthermore, the 
Christian should not be dropped on the horns of that 
dilemma: Which is he going to save—souls or society ? 
The Christian should answer, “Neither.”” He doesn’t 
save souls; souls are saved by the Holy Spirit. Neither 
can he save society; that will be the work of the trium- 
phant Christ. I think we must put the basic question 
in a different form. Perhaps we will get farther in our 
thinking on the difficult subject if we ask, not, “Which 
is my job—to save souls or society?” but rather, “What 
is my responsibility for souls? And what is my respon- 
sibility as a Christian for society?” It is the second 
question which we are to discuss here. 

The first thing to do is to look at the record and see 
what light the Word of God and the history of the 
Church throw on the perplexing problem of the Chris- 
tian’s relation to a sinful society in an unredeemed 
world. 


SOCIAL GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

At the outset we must avoid the temptation to begin 
with the New Testament. It was the Old Testament 
which was the first Bible of those early Christians, and 
the Word of God in the Old Testament does anything 
but turn its back on social problems. Look at the 
Mosaic Law, one of the oldest, and at the same time 
one of the most advanced pieces of social legislation 
in existence. Read what God has to say about land re- 
form, for example in Leviticus 25, with-its provisions 
guarding against landlords’ gaining permanent posses- 
sion of too much land. Or read what God has to say 
against economic oppression of the poor through the 
mouth of His prophet Amos: 

“Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to 
make the poor of the land to fall, saying, When will 
the new moon be gone that we may: sell corn? and the 
sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making the ephah 
small, and the shekel great, and falsifying the balances 
by deceit? That we may buy the poor for silver, and 
the needy for a pair of shoes; yea, and sell the refuse 
of the wheat? The Lord hath sworn by the excellency 
of Jacob, Surely I will never forget any of their works” 


(8:4-7). 
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When China Inland Mission personnel met 
for a three-day conference in Shanghai 

last winter, they heard four pertinent 
addresses on early Christianity in the light 
of today’s problems. 

The editors feel that the address 
reproduced here is truly significant. 


It is clear that Old Testament believers were without 
excuse if they ignored God’s will for them, not just in 
the temple, but in business. We can’t even say that the 
God of the Old Testament was not interested in politics. 
Of course He was concerned with individual souls, but 
more than that, God’s will had clear expression. He 
was concerned with a society. He was concerned with 
the nation of Israel. 


SOCIAL GOSPEL OF CHRIST 

But, you say, that was the old dispensation. With 
the coming of Christ all things are become new. In the 
New Testament the atmosphere is changed. Jesus goes 
straight to the heart of things. He came to save sinners, 
not society. He dealt with the problems of the heart, 
not with politics. 

That is all very true. Jesus Christ’s unconcern, His 
indifference almost, with the overwhelming injustices 
of Roman imperialism and Roman slave economy, is a 
source of great embarrassment to modern preachers of 
a purely social gospel. They can’t quite forgive the 
Great Example for wasting time calming the storms on 
Galilee and in the human heart when He might have 
been lobbying at the Roman court, or getting out the 
vote in Galilee. 

Some try to rationalize Jesus’ passive acceptance of 
Roman oppression. They say that however much He 
looked like a harmless fanatic, underneath, under- 
ground, He was a secret revolutionary. When a reac- 
tionary betrayed Him He died—but died a martyr of 
the revolution. A friend of mine has pointed out to me 
that really just the opposite is true. Jesus clearly faced 
and refused three major temptations to revolution. This 
was the temptation in the wilderness. There was the 
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temptation to find a materialist solution. “Turn the 
stones into bread,” said the devil. And there was the 
temptation to bring in the revolution by force. “Sum- 
mon the legions of the angels by throwing yourself 
down from the temple.” And finally there was the 
temptation to find a solution that leaves out God. “Turn 
from God and worship me,” said the devil. These are 
temptations that Jesus overcame. And again, at the end 
of His ministry, He says very clearly, “My kingdom is 
not of this world.” That sentence alone should be 
enough to discredit forever the modern attempt to bring 
in the kingdom of God by social reform. 

But to run to the other extreme and say that the gos- 
pel is altogether other-worldly, and that Jesus Christ 
had no concern for the physical and social ills of the 
world is to distort the clear teaching of the Scriptures. 
It is true that Jesus said, “Man does not live by bread 
alone,” but He fed the multitudes. It is true that He 
said, “Take no thought for the body,” but He healed 
the sick. In fact, He thought these forms of social serv- 
ice important enough to warrant a display of miracle- 
working power. 

It is objected at this point, sometimes, that social 
service is not social reform, and that Christ gave no 
blueprint for a Christian social order but left society 
pretty much as He found it, and that therefore we have 
no real right to dabble in reform movements or schemes 
for social betterment. That is nonsense. It is like say- 
ing that Jesus gave us no systematic theology, so we had 
better close up our seminaries, or stop teaching people 
to believe in the Trinity because the word is not in the 
Bible. The word is not there, but the truth is very clear. 

In the field of social action, likewise, the pattern is 
not in Scripture, but the principles are there. Even 
more than principles, there is a command, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This is the Christian’s commis- 
sion for social reform. The history of the social impact 
of the Church on the world is simply the story of how 
Christians have tried to work out in their lives and in 
the world in which they live just what it means to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself. In the New Testament, the 
principles of social reform are love and justice; and 
the command is, “Love.” 


CHARITY OF THE EARLY CHURCH 
That was enough for the Church of the Apostles. It 





was not afraid of a social gospel. In our very first 
glimpse of the little church in Jerusalem, we are struck 
at once with the fact that these people took the social 
implications of the gospel in dead seriousness. The 
gospel made a social difference to them. 

“And all that believed were together, and had all 
things common; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had need” 
(Acts 2:44-45). 

Those verses bother us a little today. The love- 
communism of the Early Church somehow makes us 
uneasy. But I have no intention of trying to make too 
much out of this. Notice that the right to property was 
not denied. Peter says to Ananias, “The land was 
yours.” Notice also that it was a communism of con- 
sumption, not of production. Notice, and mark well, 
that it was voluntary. And above all, notice that it 
failed. It left the Jerusalem congregation impoverished 
and dependent—as we learn in Acts and the Epistles— 
on the charity of more practical-minded churches. But 
one point I do want to make of this reference is that 
these first Christians accepted without question the fact 
that the gospel had something to say about how men 
live with each other in society. They were not afraid 
of social experiments, even radical ones. They were not 
afraid to take the Christian principles of love and jus- 
tice and apply them directly to the social structure of 
the society in which they lived. In justice they re- 
spected the rights of the property-holder—only the man 
who wanted to, gave. But in love they shared all things, 
and gave to all men as every man has need. 


However, the real answer of the Early Church to the 
problems of its society was not communism. Lactan- 
tius, one of the Church Fathers (about 280 A.D.) puts 
the case against communism rather bluntly: “The own- 
ership of property contains the material both of vices 
and virtues, but communism contains nothing else but 
license for vices” (Calvin’s /nstitutes, III, xxii, 7). 

No, the Church’s answer was not communism, but 
charity, a simple but thoroughly Christian social pro- 
gram that astounded the ancient world. By 250 A.D. 
the church in Rome, even in persecution, was support- 
ing 1500 widows and distressed. A little later the church 
at Antioch reported a social welfare program boasting 
total support of 3000 widows and virgins, relief for the 
needy and unemployed, hospitality for strangers, a 
daily bread-line, and even a used-clothing department. 
One Roman emperor, Julian, who hated Christians and 
all they stood for, was forced to declare in reluctant ad-. 
miration, “These godless Galileans feed not only their 
own poor, but ours also.” 


Early Christian writers pursued this advantage by 


pointing out to their Roman persecutors how much 
Christian charity was doing for the nation: it was tak- 
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ing care of widows and orphans, the weak, the poor, 
the oppressed. It ransomed slaves and’ ministered to 
prisoners. Like Jesus, Christians loved little children 
and cared for the sick. We like to remember the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea for its great witness to orthodoxy—the 
Nicene Creed. It should also be remembered, | think, 
for confirming that truth in Christian service; it should 
be remembered for its order to the churches to estab- 
lish hospitals in each chief city and town, and asking 
that these hospitals make provision for the care of 
abandoned children. Not a very startling social pro- 
gram, perhaps. No, it is not, unless you contrast it 
with the rest of society in cruel and ancient Rome 
where the sick and weak were often left to rot, and 
unwanted children thrown away to die. 


JUSTICE AND THE GROWING CHURCH 

Not so in a Christian order, said Tertullian. “The 
only limit to Christian charity,” he said in those early 
days, “is the need of the people.” Its only limit the 
need of the people! That has a familiar ring to it these 
days. It is the model for this famous sentence from 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848: “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to his need.” 
Marxism borrowed a basic social principle of the Early 
Church: Christian charity. And if to the poor and 
oppressed people of the world it sounds like a new gos- 
pel, let us as Christians hide our heads in shame that 
we have surrendered to others who honor not the name 
of Christ, a part of the good news that is the gospel 
of Christ. 

But is charity enough? William Temple, late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, tells of seeing not many years 
ago. during the depression, a parade of unemployed 
workers marching the streets under a banner bearing 
these words: “Damn your charity; we want justice.” 
Charity without justice only washed the face of society. 
What is the Christian attitude toward the injustices 
that make charity necessary? It is all very well for a 
persecuted church to offer charity, for that is about the 
only social program such a church is in a position to 
offer, but when it comes to a position of power and in- 
fluence, what should it do about the world’s injustices ? 


To attack entrenched injustice is a step beyond social 
service. It is social reform. Where social service alle- 
viates, social reform changes. To the credit of the 
Christian Church let it be said that with the end of 
persecution it stepped beyond charity into the fight for 
justice. It did not abandon the principle of charity, 
for justice without charity is a frightening thing; but 
it demanded justice. Justice for the weak: it demanded 
and won the legal right to protect the weak and free 
unjustly treated slaves. Justice for prisoners: it de- 
manded and won laws forbidding such brutal treatment 
of prisoners as branding in the face and breaking of 
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THE REASON WHY 


When someone asked a missionary if he liked 
his work in Africa, he replied: “Do I like this 
work? No; my wife and I do not like dirt. We 
have reasonably refined sensibilities. We do not 
like crawling into vile huts through goat refuse. 
We do not like association with ignorant, filthy, 
brutish people. But is a man to do nothing for 
Christ he does not like? God pity him, if not. 
Liking or disliking has nothing to do with it. We 
have orders to go, and we go. Love constrains us.” 


—THE PRAIRIE OVERCOMER 





legs and crucifixion. Justice for freed slaves: it de- 
manded and won the abolition of at least one of the 
two major class distinctions in society, that between 
freedmen and citizens. Justice for women: the Church 
demanded and won legal rights for women. In Roman 
society a girl had passed from father to husband like 
a piece of property or an animal, without personal 
legal identity of her own. First the father, then the 
husband, had power of life and death over her. Chris- 
tians led the fight for the emancipation of women. 


But was even this enough? How can we boast of the 
Church’s part in the struggle for justice when it evaded 
the greatest injustice of all in that ancient world, the 
injustice of slavery? The whole social and economic 
structure of the Roman Empire was built on this evil 
foundation. One out of every four men was a slave. 
To attack slavery would be to attack the very organiza- 
tion of society. Should the Church launch such a revo- 
lution? 

The idea was utterly foreign to the thinking of the 
Early Church. In the first place, it saw statism, not 
slavery, as the basic social problem—a rather keen in- 
sight, but one which was due undoubtedly to the fact 
that the demands of an absolute state conflicted more 
clearly with the demands of an absolute God than the 
institution of slavery, which admitted of at least a par- 
tial spiritual solution, in that in Christ slave and free 
were declared equal. Slaves could even become bishops. 
Moreover, the Church balked at social revolution. Had 
not Paul declared, “The powers that be are ordained 


of God”? 


EARLY CHRISTIANS AND POLITICS 

As a matter of fact, in the early centuries at least, 
the Church balked at far less than revolution. It hesi- 
tated to allow Christians even to take political office. 
Some of the Church Fathers said it was a waste of time. 
“Let us lay the purple aside, and take off the scarlet, 
for it does not quiet the thirsty soul,” wrote Methodius 
(On Life and Rational Action, chapter 6), advising 
Christians to hew to the line of spiritual, not political, 

(Continued on page 15, column 2) 
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ON YOUR CAMPUS 


()... CRITICISM that is sometimes leveled at Inter-Var- 
sity Christian Fellowship groups is that we are a group 
of people in the school who keep to ourselves, have our 
own meetings in our own way, and don’t do a great 
deal one way or another for the school as a whole. 

There is no better season of the year than Christmas 
—the time of giving—to start contributing something 
tangible to the student body as a whole. After all, if 
ours is the club in the university particularly interested 
in the Christian message, surely the Christian seasons 
of the year—Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter—are 
our responsibility and opportunity. 

Find out what opportunities there are on your cam- 
pus to have a Christmas program, and offer to sponsor 
il. It may take the form of a special chapel or a vesper 
service, or it might even be your last chapter meeting 
before the holidays, held in larger quarters, to which 
the entire student body would be invited. 

Perhaps some of the students have heard your sing- 
ing float through the windows of the room where you 
usually meet and will be curious as to what kind of 
group you are. This is your opportunity to show them 
that you are a mature, alert group of young people 
thoroughly convinced of the reality of the Christian 
way of life. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF 


Christmas 


BY CATHIE NICOLL 


It goes without saying that whatever you do in the 
way of program must be done well. Special talent ap- 
pearing on the program should be the very best avail- 
able, not merely “good enough to get by.” While your 
own group may be very capable, it is highly improb- 
able that you have all the talent available. So, get the 
help and co-operation of one or two of the musical or- 
ganizations on campus—one of the glee clubs, the choir, 
the orchestra. or a string ensemble. Often this is a good 
way of making contact with students who are not in the 
habit of coming to your meetings. 

In planning your program, take careful note of the 
time at your disposal. Take that and no more. If poss- 
ible, finish a few minutes early—that is, if you want 
a chance to do it again next year! 

A simple all-carol service is a good idea, with the 
whole audience taking part. Be sure to choose the fam- 
iliar, well-loved carols that have a real message, and 
see that your audience is provided with at least the 
words to all the songs, and the music, too, if possible. 
Two or three good special numbers, also carols, might 
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be interspersed among the group songs. Then use the 
last five or ten minutes, but no more than that, for a 
brief Christmas meditation. 

Plan your program with some definite thought- 
sequence in mind. For example, you might present an 
Qld Testament prophecy concerning Christ and then 
sing a carol setting forth its fulfillment. Or, you might 
follow through the whole Christmas story chronologi- 
cally, introducing each carol with a brief, appropriate 
passage from one of the Gospel accounts. The simplic- 
ity of an old-fashioned carol-sing, well planned and 
carried out, has a charm unequalled by anything else 
at Christmastime. 

However, if you want to try something a bit more 
elaborate, you might find a combined pictorial-musical 
presentation very effective. Get some good slides or 
filmstrips of the famous paintings that tell the Christ- 
mas story. As you put these on the screen, have some 
one read appropriate Scripture or poetry and sing or 
play a related carol. 

Your speaker, if you have one, should talk very 
briefly. The Christmas message has already been given 
in story and song. It is up to him to emphasize its 
practical implications, “that God was in Christ, recon- 
cilling the world unto Himself.” But it must be in the 
ordinary language of university and college students. 

If at all possible, carry out the program without a 
chairman. Having someone constantly get up and down 
announcing things and making remarks that aren’t al- 
ways pertinent is most distracting. If every detail is 
carefully worked out beforehand, there won’t be any 
need for the chapter members to jitter around, looking 
busy. The real work has been done already, and no 
further arrangements should have to be made after the 
service begins. 

Everything should move along so smoothly that there 
is nothing to subtract from the beauty and reverence 
of the service. Sometimes beauty is thought to be just 
a cover-up for emptiness. But we are told to “worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” And there is no 
season of the year with a more beautiful message than 
this—that God’s love was made known to us through 
the birth of the Saviour at Bethlehem. 

A reverent, well - carried - out Christmas program, 
backed by earnest prayer, may be the means God uses 
to bring some of your fellow-students to a saving knowl- 
edge of Himself. END 
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Ratan 


THE CHRISTIAN AND SOCIAL REFORM 

(Continued from page 13) 
action. Others warned that political entanglements 
meant spiritual compromise. “May | hold office?” asks 
the Christian. “Yes,” replies Tertullian, about 200 
A.D. (Idol. 17.i.97f.), “if you will have nothing to do 
with sacrifices, public shows, criminal courts, and the 
sentencing of men to imprisonment or slavery or tor- 
ture.” And if the Christian exclaims, “But this is im- 
possible,” Tertullian was in agreement: “Exactly! Stay 
out of it!” He carries the argument farther. He says 
flatly, “Caesars cannot be Christians.” 


But Tertullian spoke too soon. In what was probably 
less than two years, in the year 202, a Christian king— 
the first Christian king of history, Abgar [X—sat on 
the throne of the little kingdom of Edessa. A hundred 
years hefore Constantine, Christians came face to face 
with the problem of political power. It is all very well 
to tell Christians to stay out of politics, but what hap- 
pens when you convert a king? 


Unfortunately we don’t know what happened to Ab- 
gar, but we do know what happened under Constantine. 
Christians pressed the fight for justice, as we have seen, 
and were active in all manner of social reforms, at- 
tempting in an organized way to change the world for 
the better by legislation and political pressure. But this 
brought them under fire from two directions. On the 
one hand, they were accused of not going far enough 
in changing the world. There was still slavery. And 
on the other, they were accused of becoming so involved 
in the world that they ceased to be Christians. 


There is truth in both criticisms. The hard fact of 
the matter is that the Church’s victory over Rome was 
not complete. It was only a partial victory whether we 
look at it from the standpoint of Christian faith or of 
social reform. When the Roman world accepted the 
Church, the Church in too great a measure accepted 
the world. But it does not at all follow, as many would 
assert, that the very evident loss in vitality of Christian 
faith was due to too much social action. It could be 
argued quite as plausibly that the Church fell after 
Constantine not because it tried to change the world 
for the better, but simply because it fell too much in 
love with the world as it was. 

At all events, the Church’s victory was at best a com- 
promise, and in the following centuries Christians re- 
acted to the compromise in two ways which can be con- 
veniently symbolized by two figures: the Pope and the 
Monk. The popes of Rome were captured by the hope 
that if they could only control the world, they could 
change it. This led to the papacy’s long struggle for 
temporal power. The goal was admirable—a Christian, 


(Continued on page 24, column 1) 
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“Tests of Eternal Life” 





from the First Epistle of John 


BY HERBERT W. BUTT 


A ND HEREBY we do know that we know him, if we keep 
his commandments. He that saith, I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him. But whoso keepeth his word, in him 
verily is the love of God perfected: hereby know we 
that we are in him” (I John 2:3-5). 

Webster says obedience is to be “submissive to re- 
straint, control or command.” It “implies due and 
willing submission to authority or control.” 

Though God, the Supreme Authority, is infinitely 
and eternally holy, just, good, and true—and His law 
is a perfect transcript of His character—man, because 
of his fallen, sinful state, is insubordinate to it and in- 
capable of even beginning to obey it as he ought. Man 
is in moral revolt against God. The Bible says so: “the 
carnal mind is enmity against God: for it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they 
that are in the flesh [unregenerate] cannot please God” 
(Romans 8:7-8). Therefore men in their natural, de- 
praved state are properly called “sons of disobedience” 
(Ephesians 2:2; 5:6; and Colossians 3:6). Their dis- 
position or habit is to rebel against the rule of God and 
to break His commandments. They are “disobedient” 
(Titus 3:3). 

But it is not so with all men. Those who have come 
to know “the grace of God in truth” (Colossians 1:6) 
—who have received the gift of eternal life through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ (Romans 6:23; John 
3:36)—-are quite different. Such are “obedient chil- 
dren” (I Peter 1:14). In such, that awful rebellion 


against the all-conquering, regenerating grace of God 
in the gospel has been subdued. Within them God has 
put a “new spirit”; from “out of their flesh” He has 
taken “the stony heart,” giving instead “an heart of 
flesh” (Ezekiel 11:19; 36:26) in the figurative language 
of the ancient seer. In their “inward parts” He has put 
His law and written it upon their hearts (Jeremiah 
31:33; II Corinthians 3:3; Hebrews 8:10; 10:16), in 
accordance with His promise in the new covenant of 
sovereign grace in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord and 
Saviour. With what result? They walk obediently 
(Ezekiel 11:20). Through His free, sanctifying grace 
God causes them to walk willingly in accordance with 
His holy commands, as He affirms through Ezekiel, 
speaking prophetically to Israel of the blessings of the 
gospel (Ezekiel 36:27). In the words of the Apostle 
John they “keep his eommandments.” Not that they 
do so perfectly. It is evident that John writes relatively, 
not absolutely, for no saint in this world is sinless. 
Nevertheless their obedience is acceptable to God in 
that it is—through the grace of the Holy Spirit—sincere 
and filial, and its imperfections are pardoned by Christ 
through faith in His blood. 

But the question may well come to mind: How may 
I know whether I “keep his commandments” and there- 
fore have life? By carefully testing myself by the fol- 
lowing questions: Do I from my inmost heart love the 
moral law of God, approving of it as “holy, just, and 
good” (Romans 7:12, 22; Psalm 119:159)? Do I aim 
to keep the commandments, not because of slavish fear 
of judgment or because I hope thereby to obtain life, 
but for the glory of God and love for Him who has 
saved me by His grace (John 14:15)? Do I perceive 
my total inability to yield the obedience God rightfully 
demands of me as His creature and His child? And 
do | experience some measure of success in obeying 
“through the Spirit” (John 15:5; Philippians 4:13; 
I Peter 1:22)? Do I reflect upon my failures with 
shame and sorrow before God, seeking by confession 
His forgiveness and restoration through Jesus Christ? 
Is the Holy Spirit inclining me to more wholehearted 
and sacrificial obedience to the whole revealed will of 
God? 

If you can honestly answer these questions in the 
affirmative you may be certain that you know Him whom 
to know is life eternal (John 17:3). For “hereby we 
do know that we know him if we keep his command- 
ments” (I John 2:3). END 
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Third in a series of studies | 


THROUGH THE BIBLE IN 5 YEARS 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1! 


INTRODUCTION TO MicaH: The mes- 
sage of Micah has been well summed 
up as “the unmasking of false author- 
ity and the unveiling of true author- 
ity.” Although Israel must now go 
into captivity for all her sins, one day 
she shall have a Ruler who will rule 
righteously. Commentators admit there 
are many difficult verses—so let us not 
be discouraged, but seek God’s living 
message for our own hearts. 

MICAH 1:]-2:11 (1) Observe that 
God’s judgments are always announced 
in advance. For what reasons, do you 
think? (2) Men often ask how God 
can allow war and all its devastation. 
God asks the same question in 2:7. 
“Are these His doings?”, i.e. the utter 
spoliation of His people. How does 
the balance of the verse suggest an 
answer ? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 

MICAH 2:12-3:12 (1) Side by side 
with the promise of judgment is God’s 
promise of mercy to follow (2:12-13). 
Who is it that will give such shep- 
herd’s care to an undeserving people? 
Cf. Deut. 32:39. (2) Contrast their 
present treatment at the hands of their 
leaders (3:2, 3,5). What was the all- 
pervading sin of these civil, spiritual, 
and moral leaders (v. 11)? Is money 
the dominating factor in my choice of 
a life-work? (3) There are some ap- 
peals to which God will not listen. 
What are these? With v. 4 cf. Ps. 
66:18. Does He hear my prayers? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3 
MICAH 4 (1) Has the prophecy of vv. 
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1-4, especially v. 3, yet been fulfilled? 
Has man ever yet enjoyed economic 
security and freedom from fear (v. 
4)? What assurance have we that one 
day these blessings will be realized? 
(2) In that day where will the seat of 
government be, and who will be the 
ruler and judge among many nations 
(vv. 2, 3, 7)? Cf. 5:2. (3) Mean- 
while the daughter of Zion, or the 
Jews, must pass through much suffer- 
ing — the Babylonian captivity and 
much more (v. 11)—before they be- 
come the “strong nation” of vv. 7, 13. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 4 


MICAH 5 (1) Seven centuries before 
its fulfillment the birthplace of Jesus 
Christ was clearly announced. Of what 
value to God’s children are the many 
detailed predictions of the prophets 
which have been fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ? Cf. John 14:29. (2) Because 
Israel rejected her true judge (v. 1), 
God rejects them (v. 3) until “the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” See 
Luke 21:24. (3) Then Christ will in 
reality be the ruler. If He is such in 
my life, then even now He can make 
me the blessing of v. 7 to others. But 
first is there any “cutting” out He must 


do (vv. 10-14) ? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5 


MICAH 6 (1) This chapter is a call 
from God to His people to hear why 
God had a controversy with them. 
How had God shown Himself a worthy 
God to His people? How would I an- 
swer v. 3? (2) Vv. 6 and 7 do not 


mean God rejects the divinely given 


. 
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system of sacrifices, but that they can- 
not be accepted as a substitute for hon- 
esty, kindness, and humility. Note the 
three spheres of v. 8 to which these 
relate a man—to himself, to his neigh- 


bor, to his God. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6 


MICAH 7 (1) Imagine yourself in such 
a society as described in vv. 1-6 where 
righteousness can no more be found 
than peaches on a tree in November 
(v. 1). Surely despair would over- 
whelm you! Did it do this to Micah 
(v. 7)? (2) The prophet himself 
voices words that God’s people will 
one day utter (vv. 8-10). When sin 
trips me up and I fall, do I lie there, 
looking for sympathy, or do I confess 
my sin, get right up, and go on (v. 8) ? 
(3) God never fails (v. 20) and He 
will yet secure a glorious future for 


His people and for me. On what con- 
dition (v. 19)? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7 


Il CHRONICLES 33 (1) Not only did 
Manasseh give himself to all sorts of 
idolatry, but to what awful lengths did 
he go in his flagrant rejection of God? 
(2) Consider then the amazing grace 
of the Lord in hearing such a man’s 
prayer (v. 13). Surely this illustrates, 
‘Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out” (John 6:37), no matter 
how vile his sins. (3) Do I now so 
love my Lord that, as Manasseh took 
away all that interfered with His wor- 
ship, I too will cut out every indul- 
gence that weakens my desire to serve 
Him? 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER & 


Il CHRONICLES 34:1-28 (1) When Jo- 
siah was not quite college age (v. 3), 
what did he do? God keeps a record 
of all I do. How will His record of 
my teen years read? (2) For the his- 
tory of the carved images (v. 4) see 
33:7, 15, 22. What did Josiah do to 
abolish this idolatry that his grand- 
father failed to do? When you make 
a break with some sin, do it perma- 
nently and leave no loophole for re- 
turn. (3) Note Josiah’s attitude to- 
ward the Word of God. Why is one’s 
attitude toward this Word so impor- 
tant (v. 27) ? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9 


Il CHRONICLES 34:29-35:19 (1) Ob- 
serve the influence and effect of a 
righteous ruler (v. 33). Note too what 
he does instead of seeking his own en- 
richment at the expense of the people 
(35:7). One such example is more 
effective than many appeals (v. 8). (2) 
Of what was the keeping of the Pass- 
over a commemoration? See v. 6 and 
cf. Exod. 13:8-10. (3) How did the 
priests, Levites, singers in the choir, 
and gatekeepers (v. 15) all exhibit a 
harmonious co-operation in conduct- 
ing the feast of the Passover? What 
may I learn from this? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10 


I} CHRONICLES 35:20-36:8 (1) The 
Bible does not play up its heroes nor 
play down its villains. It gives a true 
and accurate account of men as they 
were. So the most devoted servants of 
God are shown to have made mistakes 
and sinned. What error led Josiah to 





EVERY MORNING . 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


l. Js there any example for me to 
seek to follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 





an untimely grave, at 39 years of age? 
Do I refuse to listen to God’s guidance 
through the lips of others? (2) Well 
might Jeremiah lament for Josiah (v. 
25). Why? To what did Josiah’s 
death open the way? Cf. 34:28. See 
it in progress (36:3, 4, 6, 7,). 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 11 


ll CHRONICLES 36:9-23 (1) Did God’s 
punishment fall upon the nation for its 
rulers’ sins alone? (2) As wickedness 
increased on the part of the people, 
what increased on the part of God 
(v. 15)? Cf. Rom. 10:21. Oh, that 
God may never have cause to say this 
of me! (3) How does this chapter 
show that God’s promises of judgment 
and His promises of restoration are 
equally sure? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12 


PSALM 74 (1) Observe in this psalm, 
not a word is uttered concerning the 
worth of the people whom God has 
abandoned to the enemy. Why not? 
(2) Upon what two arguments then is 
the appeal for restoration based? For 
the first see vv. 3-8, for the second 
vv. 2, 12-17. (3) What is the force of 
“thy” in vv. 18-23—“thy name,” “thy 
turtledove,” “thy poor,” “thine own 
cause,” “thine enemies”? What kind 
of a bond is there between God and 
myself? Does the relationship cease 
when | sin? Think over Jer. 31:3. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13 


PSALM 79 (1) The question here is not 
“why.” The terrible facts of the situa- 
tion are set before God as though to 
remind Him that His people have now 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me 
(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 
my life? 

6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 





suffered the extreme penalty for their 
sins (vv. 7-8). What then is the chief 
question the psalmist asks? (2) What 
right has he to think God will hear his 
prayer for deliverance? Read Lev. 26, 
especially vv. 27, 28, 32, 33, 38 and 
40-45. (3) When I sin and get into 
trouble, what assurance have I that 
God will forgive and on what condi- 
tion? See I John 1:9. Is v. 13 true 
of me then and now also? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14 


PSALM 80 (1) How does the psalmist 
connect God with the sad plight of his 
nation? Is God a mere tribal deity, 
impotent to ward off disaster for His 
people? Or is He a remote sovereign 
with no concern for the petty affairs 
of men? Whose actions are enumer- 
ated and emphasized (vv. 4-12)? (2) 
If then God Himself is recognized as 
controlling all our circumstances, what 
is the only way of recovery from dis- 
aster (vv. 3, 7, 19)? Ancient Jewish 
comments say the Face that shines on 
Israel is the Messiah. Note also the 
reference to Him in v. 17. Am I fac- 
ing the right way? If so, my life will 
reflect some of that glory. See II Cor. 
3:18. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEPHANIAH: The 
message of Zephaniah is “the day of 
the Lord” in contrast to man’s day. 
Although the prophet himself no doubt 
envisaged the Babylonian conquest as 
the coming judgment, the Holy Spirit, 
who gave the prophets their message, 
was looking on as well to that final 
day of the Lord spoken of in II Pet. 
3:10-12. 


ZEPHANIAH 1 (1) Cf. v. 5b with Matt. 
6:24. Am I trying to worship God and 
the standards of this world? (2) What 
kind of an attitude is described in v. 
12? Do we see it today? (3) What is 
the great flaw in choosing economic 
securily as the goal of life (v. 18)? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16 


ZEPHANIAH 2 (1) In view of coming 
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inevitable judgment, what does the 
Lord always call His faithful ones to 
do (v. 3)? What possibility is sug- 
gested? Cf. Luke 21:36. (2) The 
overthrow of the Philistine cities (vv. 
4-7), of Moab and Ammon (vv. 8-10). 
of Ethiopia and even Assyria (vv. 12- 
15) were meant to serve as an object 
lesson to Judah and Jerusalem. Did 
they profit by it? See 3:2. (3) What 
sin, above all others, is abominable in 
God’s sight (vv. 10, 15)? Can a 
Christian be snared in this pitfall? 
(See I Tim. 3:6). Contrast v. 3. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 17 


ZEPHANIAH 3 (1) Contrast the condi- 
tion of Jerusalem in v. 1 with what 
God will one day make it (v. 20). 
Have I applied to Him to work such 
a transformation in me? See Phil. 
3:21. (2) Observe the fourfold rot- 
tenness in the administrative, judicial, 
moral, and religious leadership (vv. 
3-4). When men ask if there can be 
any absolute standard of righteous- 
ness, remember v. 5. (3) Righteous- 
ness and peace will never be estab- 
lished until the King of Israel who 
was once rejected and crucified outside 
the city comes to reign “in the midst.” 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 18 

1 PETER 1:1-12 (1) What is the great 
subject that is the concern of God the 
Father, God the Spirit, and God the 
Son, as well as the concern of prophets 
(v. 10) and angels (v. 12)? Is it 
something that can be fully realized 
now (v. 5)? If not, is it something 
like “pie in the sky” that makes no 
difference to our present life (v. 8)? 
(2) How real are the promises of 
God? Something illusionary—a mere 
opiate to enable us to endure present 
suffering? Study the fourfold descrip- 
tion of v. 4. (3) Why does God let 
Christians go through trials and diffi- 
culties (v. 7)? What will be found 
in me as a result? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 19 


I PETER 1:13-25 (1) In view of the 
glorious hope set before us (v. 13), 
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-duct in this life (vv. 14-17)? 


what principles are to guide our con- 
If I 
have become God’s child, what is His 
paramount requirement of me? See 
v. 14 and also vv. 2, 22. (2) When 
through obedience to the truth, a num- 
ber of people find themselves members 
of God’s family, what should their 
attitude be to one -another (v. 22)? 
(3) Observe the repeated emphasis on 
the realities which are not material 
and transient (vv. 4, 18, 23-25). Are 
these what I live for? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20 


I PETER 2:1-17 (1) What is the one 
indispensable means of spiritual nour- 
ishment? Do I long for this as eagerly 
as a newborn babe its mother’s milk? 
(2) Contrast what Jesus Christ is to 
those who trust Him and to those who 
refuse to obey Him (vv. 7-8). Note 
again the importance of obedience. 
(3) Does a Christian’s loyalty to God 
exempt him from obedience to earthly 
rulers? Why not (v. 15)? Do I try 
to evade my country’s requirements? 
Is my conduct such that it disproves 
any evil reports circulated about me? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21 


1 PETER 2:18-3:7 (1) What is my re- 
action when | have sought to obey 
God and then get into trouble for it? 
What is the one compelling reason for 
enduring it patiently? Did Peter him- 
self do this? See Acts 5:29, 40, 41. 
(2) Whom has God appointed to be 
the head of each family? “Conversa- 
tion” (vv. 1-2) means “behavior.” 
Girls, is your only adorning an out- 
ward one? (3) Two good tests for a 
contemplated marriage are, “Will it 
hinder or help me spiritually?” and 
‘How has my prayer life been affected 
since becoming interested in this per- 
son?” 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22 


I PETER 3:8-22 (1) How should I “pay 
back” those who have been mean to 
me (v. 9)? (2) How can a Christian 
overcome the fear of man? With wv. 
14b-15 cf. Isa. 8:12b-13. Recall Peter’s 


own answer to persecuting authorities 
in Acts 5:29. (3) Note the importance 
of a “good conscience.” The same 
water that destroyed the men of Noah’s 
day preserved him because he was 
fitted by God to meet the test. Has my 
conscience been purged of all sin, or 
will it too condemn me in the day of 


judgment? Cf. Rom. 2:15. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23 


1 PETER 4:1-11 (1) When a Christian 
actually suffers for his faith, and re- 
fuses to give it up, then it is evident 
he has given up the life of sin and of 
pleasing himself (vv. 1-2). In such 
suffering, the knowledge that Christ 
suffered for us will be as a suit of 
armor, protecting us from spiritual de- 
feat. (2) One interpretation of v. 6 
is that “the dead” refers to Christians 
who had been put to death for their 
faith before this epistle was written, 
but not “dead” when the gospel was 
preached to them. However, man’s 
tribunal is not the ultimate one (vv. 
5-6). (3) If God has given me any 
ability, what two considerations are to 
govern my use of it (vv. 10-11)? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 24 


1 PETER 4:12-19 (1) The theme of this 
epistle is “suffering.” The N.T. is full 
of warnings that to follow Christ in 
this world will mean persecution, suf- 
fering, and even death. See John 
15:20. Against what background do 
these trials take their proper propor- 
tion? With v. 13 cf. 1:7 and Rom. 
8:18. (2) Perhaps the suffering we 
may encounter is part of God’s purify- 
ing judgment of His own church (v. 
17). How small this is in comparison 
with what awaits those who reject Him. 
(3) What sort of an attitude should 
suffering engender (v. 19)? How did 
our Saviour take it? Cf. 2:23. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 25 


1 PETER 5 (1) Note here in vv. 1, 10 
the linking together again of “suffer- 
ing” and “glory.” Cf. 4:13. How did 
Christ Himself open the door for us 
to glory? See 3:18. (2) Contrast the 








The questions of THIS MORNING 
WITH GOD are based on the Scripture 
passages followed by the Senior Notes 
of the Scripture Union series. North 
American office of the Scripture Union 
is 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. A year’s subscription to the 
Senior Notes is 75¢, provides extra 
help on these same passages. 


reward of v. 2b with that of v. 4. If 
God should call me to the responsi- 
bilities of Christian leadership, am | 
willing to assume them? If so, let me 
examine my heart that it be free from 
the unworthy motives of vv. 2-3. (3) 
V. 5 is literally “gird yourselves with 
humility to serve one another.” Let 
this be true of me today as | contem- 
plate my Saviour, the Son of God, who 
humbled Himself to be born a babe in 
a stable. Cf. Phil. 2:5-8. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 26 


Il PETER 1:]-12 (1) Knowledge is the 
key word of this letter. What kind of 
knowledge (v. 3)? Is this just a head 
knowledge, or has it any real bearing 
upon our daily lives (vv. 2-4)? (2) 
The expression “add” in vv. 5-7 means 
“supplying along with.” God gives 
the faith—we are to supply “all dili- 
gence.” Then it will produce what? 
Each grace grows out of the preceding 
one—the growth is of God, but the 
plants need tending. Cf. v. 10. (3) 
Note the alternative—to neglect these 
plants makes a Christian idle, unpro- 
ductive, spiritually blind and worst of 
all, forgetful of what (v. 9)? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 

11 PETER 1:12-2] (1) In contrast to 
the awful forgetfulness of v. 9, what 
does Peter three times stress to be his 
earnest purpose and duty (vv. 12-15) ? 
Peter’s desire was accomplished — he 
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supplied the information for Mark’s 
Gospel (so we are told). What use am 
I making of my opportunities? (2) 
Vv. 16-21 show that our knowledge of 
Jesus Christ’s supernatural power and 
of His return to earth is based on 
authentic grounds. How (vv. 17-18) ? 
(3) Thus “we have the word of proph- 
ecy” (the Old Testament promises of 
Christ’s coming to reign in glory) 
made “more sure” (v. 19). Have we 
any other light to pierce the darkness 
of this world’s confusion (v. 19) ? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


1] PETER 2 (1) The main purpose of 
this letter is to warn believers against 
religious teachers who deny the truth, 
especially the atonement secured by 
the Lord Jesus (v. 1). (2) What two 
truths does Peter seek to illustrate by 
the three examples he cites in vv. 4-7? 
How will these truths help those of us 
who are confronted with false teach- 
ers? (3) There is something far worse 
than being without the knowledge of 
the Saviour. What is this (vv. 20-21) ? 
Beware of the dreadful trap camou- 
flaged by impressive oratory (v. 18). 
Those who sanction physical indul- 


gence call it liberty, but what does 
God call it? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Il PETER 3:1-10 (1) The very fact that 
there are so many who scoff at the 
idea of the Lord’s return, confirms the 
Scripture which predicted such scoff- 
ers. (2) What, according to God’s 
revelation, is going to happen to this 
world eventually (vv. 7, 10)? Does 
modern science tend to confirm oz to 
deny this fact? (3) The Lord’s chro- 
nometer is not man’s. His coming may 
seem to be delayed. But why does He 
wait (v. 9)? Cf. Matt. 24:14. Am I 





earnestly desirous (“hasting unto” — 
v. 12) and preparing for His coming 
or fearing lest it upset my plans? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30 

Il PETER 3:11-18 (1) What should the 
expectation of these future happenings 
produce in me? An endless series of 
discussions as to the details and order 
of prophetic events? 
phasis in vv. 11, 14 and cf. I John 
3:3. (2) Peter wrote that we were to 
“love one another with a pure heart 
fervently” (I Pet. 1:22). Did he him- 
self measure up in this regard toward 
Paul, the man who rebuked him pub- 
licly (Gal. 2:11-14)? (3) Even Peter 
at that time had been “led away” by 
false teaching. Hence his warning 
(v. 17). What is the only safeguard 
(v. 18)? How much have I grown 
this past year in the knowledge of my 
Lord and Saviour? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 31 


OBADIAH (1) The Edomites were the 
descendants of Esau, the brother of 
Jacob. They were to “be cut off for 
ever” (v. 10). Why? Note their sin 
against God (v. 3), and their sin 
against their brother nation (vv. 10- 
14). (2) The bitter enmity between 
Edom and Israel represents the enmity 
between the flesh and the spirit—see 
Gal. 5:17. As believers we have two 
irreconcilable natures. Result: one 
must dominate the other. Which, ac- 
cording to God’s purpose, is to pre- 
(3) The sum- 
mation of all prophetic utterances is 


found here in Obadiah too (v. 21b). 
Is this Lord King in my heart now? 


dominate? See v. 18. 


(The December questions for “This Morning 
With God” were prepared by Yvonne K. 
Woods.) 
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This professor’s statement, a rather extreme general- 
ization, expresses the feeling of many people—that the 
Bible is a most difficult book. 

To begin with, some English expressions which were 
ordinarily understood in 1611 are no longer clear to the 
modern reader. For example, when Paul says in Ro- 
mans 1:13, “Oftentimes | purposed to come unto you, 
but was let hitherto,” many readers are confused. What 
Paul really said was “I was hindered”; that was the 
meaning of let in King James’ day. Similar difficulties 
merely show that modern translations are often neces- 
sary to get at the true meaning of Scripture. 

There is little doubt at the same time that—even with 
all its outmoded renderings—the King James version 
faithfully teaches the cardinal doctrines of the Chris- 
tian church. Indeed it is quite impossible for the un- 
initiated reader to miss the main point of the Bible even 
in the case of the King James version if he is at all 
sincere. 

Another popular misconception which may have dis- 
turbed your professor is that there are many different 
interpretations of certain Bible passages. The truth is 
that there is surprising agreement between the scholars 
of Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish persuasion 
except in the very few passages of Scripture which they 
may consider essential for a particular tenet of their 
church. At Harvard I had a course in Galatians under 
a Unitarian professor who is a member of the Society 
of Friends. In the class were a Swedenborgian, a Pres- 
byterian, and a Baptist. Though there was radical dis- 
agreement among us as to the importance or correct- 
ness of Paul’s views, we almost always agreed on what 
Paul was saying. The Swedenborgian insisted that 
Paul’s literal meaning was not nearly so important as 
a symbolical meaning. The Unitarian insisted that, 
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Recently my professor made this statement in 
class: “We've gotten so far in the misinterpreta- 
tion of the Bible today that I don’t think there 
are a thousand people in the world who can read 
the Bible and know what is truly there.” Do you 
think he’s right? 


when Paul clearly taught salvation by faith instead of 
by works, he was simply mistaken and so was to be 
contradicted. The Presbyterian and the Baptist believed 
that what Paul said was important not only for the 
readers of his day but also for us in the twentieth cen- 
tury. You see, we disagreed on what to do with what 
Paul said, but we agreed on what he said. 

In fact, an enormous preponderance of agreement 
exists as to the meaning of the Scriptures when scholars 
look at the documents. As I. H. Bell says, “There is no 
vital Christian doctrine . . . about which there is any 
serious textual doubt” and Hart—editor of the New 
Testament in Original Greek—says there is not more 
than one-thousandth part in which there is any varia- 
tion in different manuscripts. 

The vital question is not, therefore, whether we can 
read the Bible and know what is truly there, the real 
question is whether—when we read and understand the 
Bible—we are willing to believe it. Your professor’s 
statement may well have stemmed from his unwilling- 
ness to receive the Bible’s message as God’s Word. If so, 
his statement was an attempt to justify his rejection of 
the truth of the Bible’s message. 

There are still a number of passages (but their num- 
ber must not be exaggerated) whose original meaning 
is not certainly known to any of us today. On the other 
hand, the great bulk of the Bible’s message is so un- 
mistakably clear that even the man of the street who 
knows no language but English will be in no doubt as 
to God’s love for him, his own sinfulness and need of a 
Saviour, and the provision that God has made in Christ 
Jesus for him to be saved by simply receiving God’s 
testimony that Jesus came to be his Saviour. Likewise 
with respect to daily conduct there can be little ques- 
tion in the mind of any reader as to the honesty, so- 
briety. temperance, and other virtues that God requires 
of us in our dealings with one another. 

—TERRELLE B. CRUM 
Dean, Providence Bible Institute, Providence, R. I. 











= General Committee meeting of 
the IFES, held at Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 
England, September, 1950. 
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Fellowships of 21 
ations represented 
at IFES conlerence 


The Second General Committee Meeting of the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Evangelical Students was held 
at Cambridge, England, September 2-9, with the British 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions as host. 
Twenty-one nations — including full members of the 
IFES, affliated members, and observers—were repre- 
sented. 

The sessions were held in Ridley Hall, one of the 
theological colleges attached to Cambridge University 
and founded in the last century by the great evangelical 
leader, the late Bishop G. Handley-Moule. Overflow ob- 
servers and visitors were housed at Tyndale House, the 
Biblical research center of the British IVF which is sit- 
uated close to Ridley Hall. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of this General 
Committee Meeting was the spirit of unity and true fel- 
lowship that existed among the national movements. 
Throughout the conference there was the feeling that 
the IFES had passed beyond the stage of constitution 
making, and was now in reality a world fellowship of 
Biblical student movements. 

National differences and differences in ecclesiastical 
backgrounds and theological viewpoints did not seem 
to be conscious problems in the conference. The urgent 
call to world evangelism was constantly before the par- 








ticipants in view of a pressing sense that the world is 
passing through a period of crisis in its history, and 
that the time of evangelistic opportunity may be short. 

The International Fellowship seems to be moving 
away from a highly centralized organization with re- 
sponsibility for international action in the hands of an 
international staff. Various national movements as- 
sumed responsibility for unevangelized areas of the 
student world. Plans were laid for stronger national 
movements by aiding weaker movements to take the 
initiative for pioneer work in unevangelized areas of 
the student world. In this respect the function of the 
IFES would increasingly be that of counseling and co- 
ordination. 


The dearth of satisfactory Christian literature for 
university students was fully discussed and literature 
committees were set up to translate and publish needed 
books and pamphlets for several language groups. 

The work of the IFES staff members and representa- 
tives was commended and their appointments continued. 

The question of Christian faith and political action 
was discussed. The consensus was that national evan- 
gelical unions as such would wisely refrain from po- 
litical activity and propaganda; that today’s pressing 
need was a world revival of Biblical Christianity. 

The following countries are represented on the new 
Executive Committee of the IFES: Australia, Canada, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Switzerland, and the United States. 

The following officers were re-elected for the next 
three-year period: 

President, Professor O. Hallesby (Norway), not pic- 
tured. 

Chairman, Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones (Great Britain), 
front row, sixth from left. 

Vice-Chairman. Dr. René Pache (Switzerland), front 
row, fourth from left. 

Treasurer, Mr. John Bolten, Sr. (U.S.A.), front row, 
fifth from left. 

General Secretary, Mr. C. Stacey Woods (U.S.A.), 
front row, second from left. 

Consulting Secretary, Dr. Douglas Johnson (Great 
Britain), front row, first at right seated. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND SOCIAL REFORM 
(Continued from page 15) 

though perhaps not perfect, world. The other reaction 
was that of monasticism, where again, as in the earliest 
Church, all things were had in common and a little 
circle of true believers either sought the kingdom of 
God on earth while the rest of the world went by, or 
waited in earnest hope for the glorious return of Christ 
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who alone could bring in the kingdom. The popes’ way 


was a drive to power that might change the world. The’ 


monks’ way was a retreat to a purity which could not 
be found in the world. 


At this point history leaves us in a dilemma. We do 
not like the Constantinian compromise between Church 
and State. But neither do we feel quite comfortable 
about the two alternatives presented. The drive for 
power changed the Church more than it changed the 
world. And the monk, in his retreat to purity, failed 
to find the pure kingdem of God either within or with- 
out his monastery. Nor does it really solve the prob- 
lem to say that we must wait for Christ’s return. What 
do we do while we wait? 


The Reformation did not change this picture as much 
as we might suppose. We can see the drive for power 
and the retreat to purity as well in Protestantism as in 
medieval Roman Catholicism; liberal, activist, social 
gospel groups, for example, on one side; and at the 
other extreme, sects like the Amish who won’t even vote. 


TOWARD THE SOLUTION 

Is there any real solution for Christians? I don't 
dare to suggest that I have one, but I am going to sug- 
gest some lines which might lead to a solution: 


1. Let us remember that the final solution will not 
be yours or mine, or the Church’s or the State’s—it will 
be God’s in fulfillment of the promise of the coming 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. This leads to 
two further observations. In the first place it should 
make Christians realistically aware of the ultimate in- 
adequacy of any social reform, no matter how well 
planned and carried out. There will be no perfect world 
as long as there are imperfect men, and perfect men 
are not made by changing the environment. In the sec- 
ond place it should mean no compromise with things 
as they are. The Christian can accept no social order 
as final and adequate, whether it be capitalist, socialist, 
communist or anything else, for all must come under 
the searching light of Christian judgment as human, 
and therefore incomplete, approaches to world prob- 
lems which in the end will be resolved only by God. 

2. But this must not lead to Christian irresponsi- 
bility for the social order. The fact that God alone 
brings in the Kingdom does not relieve Christians of 
the painful duty of trying to achieve as perfect and as 
just a world order as is humanly possible in the present. 
If, in obedience to Christ’s command, we really love our 
neighbors as ourselves we cannot rest content in a s0- 
ciety where human beings are in want or oppressed. 

3. Once having accepted a Christian responsibility 
for the state of the world, the crucial problem remains, 
How do we go about improving this battered wreck of a 
sinful world? Let me make three general suggestions: 
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a. We must be on our guard against the tendency 
to rely solely on secular, social methods. No amount 
of juggling with the political and economic order will 
really make a Christian world. There will be no 
Christian social order without a world of Christians. 

b. But we must also guard against relying solely on 
“spiritual” methods. If you say, “My social service 
program is prayer and saving souls,” that is good as 
far as it goes, but it is only a start. What happens 
if you convert a king? Does he give up his kingdom 
for prayer and evangelism? Does a Christian farmer 
stop farming? And what should he think about land 
reforms? Evangelism is only the beginning of a 
Christian’s responsibility to the social order. “Bread 
for myself,” someone has said, “is a physical prob- 
lem, but bread for my neighbor is a spiritual prob- 
lem.” 

c. Above all, we must be on our guard against the 
use of unchristian methods. There is no place in 
Christian social action for the tempting axiom, “The 
end justifies the means.” Both our goals and our 
methods must constantly be checked against the Bib- 
lical principles of love and justice.” 

This suggests a rough but basic pattern for Christian 
social reform. Not church control of politics. The 
Church doesn’t know enough about politics. And not 
Christian withdrawal from the world, for our Lord 
sends us into the world. But rather, let the Church 
give clear guidance to its people on what the gospel’s 
great social principles of love and justice really mean. 
And let every man in the work to which God has called 
him—be he king or carpenter, preacher or politician—- 
so direct his work in the light of God’s Word that love 
and justice may work their transforming way in the 
world through him, bestowing upon the social order in 
so far as it will receive them the blessed fruits of free- 
dom and equality and peace. For only as we take this, 
our Christian duty, seriously, will we justify the proud 
boast of an earlier and a purer Church: “Christians 
are they who hold the world together” (Diogn. v. 7). 

And only then, as James reminds us, will our faith 
be anything but dead: “What doth it profit, my breth- 
ren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Can faith save him? If a brother or sister be 
naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, “Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body; what doth it profit? 
Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead.” END 


WHAT DO | DO NOW? 
(Continued from page 5) 
Once the seeker has caught the meaning of the cross, 
he should be encouraged to pray. Why not suggest 
that he thank the Lord for dying for him? If practical, 
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it is best to kneel. Wait for a few moments to see if 
he is able to phrase a prayer in his own words. If not, 
you can help him by suggesting that he pray a prayer 
with you, repeating it aloud phrase by phrase. Then he 
can make your prayer his prayer. “Oh Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . | have sinned against Thee . . . I deserve 
to be punished . . . but I believe You died in my place 
... 1 thank You for dying for me... I accept You as 
my Saviour . . . please come into my life. . . help me 
to live for Thee . . . for Thy name’s sake . . . Amen.” 

The very instant the prospective Christian says 
“Amen,” I always pray something like this: “Lord 
Jesus, Thou hast promised that him that cometh to Thee, 
Thou wilt in no wise cast out. Walt has come, and we 
believe that Thou hast received him. We pray that Thou 
wilt give him assurance that he has eternal life. Let 
this be a new beginning in his life, we pray, and grant 
that from this day forth he may not live for himself 
but for Thee... ” 

The moment the new believer rises from his knees, 
he should be shown a verse of Scripture that will give 
him assurance that he is saved. Many use John 3:36a 
or John 6:47. Have him read the verse aloud and then 
ask, “Do you believe on Him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then what do you have?” 

“Eternal life.” 


“Then that settles it. God says you have everlasting 
life. You don’t deserve it and never will, but eternal 
life is the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord 
(Romans 6:23) because He paid the full price with His 
own blood. You can now rest assured that the gift is 
yours because Christ has said that all who believe on 
Him have eternal life.” 


Now there is one more question. The new Christian 
should be asked, “Do you appreciate the fact that Christ 
died for you?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much—enough to die for Him?” 

“Yes, I believe I do.” 

“Then that’s exactly what He expects you to do— 
right now.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“He expects you to die to sin and to everything that 
may be displeasing to God. He expects you to live no 
longer for yourself but for Him.” 


A few verses on this subject should be shown the new 
convert, especially Mark 8:34-35, John 12:24-25, Ro- 
mans 6:11-13, II Corinthians 5:14-15, and Galatians 
2:20. These will help him to understand why every 
Christian is morally bound to live a life of self-denial 
and devotion to God. 

But can he do it without a struggle? Of course not. 
He must be warned of coming struggles and given ad- 








vice on how to overcome them. 

It may be helpful to use the analogy of a newborn 
babe. 

First of all he must have daily food. The Word of 
God is our spiritual food (I Peter 2:2). If we hide it 
in our hearts, we will not sin (Psalm 119:11). So the 
Christian must read, study, and memorize the Word of 
God every day. In addition to personal study of the 
Word, the young Christian should be directed to some 
good church or Bible class where he can be fed. 

Every child needs fresh air and sunshine which, trans- 
lated into spiritual terms, means that we must spend 
time in prayer and in fellowship with Christ. A few 
ideas on the daily Quiet Time, personal confession of 
sin, and living a life of unbroken communion with God 
should help the new convert immensely. 

Third, the growing child must have exercise. Our 
spiritual outlet is to be found in telling others of Christ 
(Acts 1:8). The best way to help the spiritual infant 
get exercise is to have him tell someone else what he 
has done immediately after he has accepted Christ. If 
this isn’t practicable, you can take him to church with 
you and encourage him to make a public confession. 

The follow-up of converts is beyond the scope of this 
article, but it must always be an integral part of soul- 
winning activity. The new convert is your younger 
brother in Christ, and he should be treated with all the 
love and consideration of a flesh-and-blood brother. 
Don’t bring him to Christ and then drop him. Be a 
real pal to him. “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren.” —_ END 





FROM THE REVIEW SHELF 
(Continued from inside front cover) 


wrote under the control and guidance of the Spirit of 
God, the result being in every word of the original doc- 
uments a perfect and errorless recording of the exact 
message which God desired to give to man” (page 9). 

One of the most helpful sections is the statement of 
what is meant by “inerrancy” in respect to Scripture. 
This question is dealt with according to fact, not theory. 
Certain difficulties in connection with text, historicity, 
and chronology are freely admitted and explained in a 
satisfying manner. 

Another very helpful section deals with the distinc- 
tion between inspiration and revelation and the popu- 
lar current view of Scripture often referred to as Neo- 
orthodoxy. 

The booklet ends with an appendix on “The Relative 
Authority of the Bible and the Church.” 

In The Meaning of Inspiration the reader has a con- 
cise, scholarly, and satisfying exposition of the doctrine 
of inspiration and its relation to the doctrine of revela- 
tion. There is an honest facing up to difficulties of this 





position and an explanation of what is really meant 
by “verbal inspiration.” —csw 


THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS 


Edited by J. N. D. Anderson, Sometime Senior Scholar at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Lecturer in Islamic Law, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London. Published by the 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Great Britain. 208 pages. $2.25. Avail- 
able from IVCF offices in Canada and U. S. 


This book attempts to summarize the most important 
teachings of the major non-Christian religions of the 
world and to show something of their effect upon the 
thoughts and lives of their adherents. The book also 
includes an excellent bibliography and index, making 
it a useful reference work. 

Six religions have been chosen and articles on them 
prepared by various writers: Judaism, by H. D. Leuner; 
Islam, by J. N. D. Anderson; Hinduism, by G. T. Man- 
ley and A. S. Neech; Buddhism, by David Bentley-Tay- 
lor; Shinto, by S. C. Woodward; and Confucianism, by 
Norman Baker. Pagan beliefs and practices are grouped 
together under the title of Animism and dealt with by 
A. T. Houghton. 

The contributors to this volume are those who have 
not only studied these religions abstractly, but who 
have also had direct, personal contact with their ad- 
herents. A real effort has been made in each case to 
be objective and scrupulously fair. 

In such a compilation the reader will naturally value 
one section more than another. 

Perhaps the most outstanding treatment in the vol- 
ume is that on Islam by the General Editor, J. N. D. 
Anderson, who must be considered one of the leading 
experts on this subject today. 

In chapter one, on Animism, where the origin of re- 
ligion is referred to and the currently popular applica- 
tion of the evolutionary hypothesis to religion, one 
could wish for a fuller treatment of the Biblical posi- 
tion of the descent from monotheism to the more prim- 
itive types of superstition and fetishism. Furthermore, 
there seems an overconcentration on the animism of 
one particular sector to the neglect of areas where other 
peculiar animistic trends and superstitions dominate. 

Happily, the editor has included a helpful epilogue 
dealing with the Christian’s attitude toward the non- 
Christian and toward non-Christian religions. The fact 
that Christ is the final and fundamental answer to the 
question of all religion and the quest for the knowledge 
of God is emphasized. 

The world today demands that the serious, evangel- 
ical Christian not only be informed of his own faith, 
but also—coming into contact as he does with others 
of different races and creeds —that he be informed 
about their religious backgrounds and thus be better 
able to deal with them. This reason alone should com- 
mend The World’s Religions to the careful reading of 
the responsible Christian today. —csw 
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YOUR THEOLOGY 
le 
i. 
: THIS C 
: HRISTMAS 
2 
3 BY PAUL BECKWITH 
i- 
, lv. BECOMING almost trite in Christian circles to say 
' that secularism has just about engulfed the celebration 
| ot Christmas; the sacred season has become a race to 
. sell merchandise and a time to feast; people pay only 
; lip service to the Babe of Bethlehem. Even our music 
: is becoming secularized. “White Christmas,” “Winter 
A ¥ onderland,” “Santa Claus Is Coming to Town,” and 
~ | “Jingle Bells” are usurping the place of the carols 
: which speak of the Lord Jesus Christ and His entrance 
into the world. 
: _Of course the world which ignores and rejects the 
Christ of the Bible does not understand or enjoy the 
z deep theological truths of the Christmas hymns. Per- 
j haps it is uncomfortable when singing adoration to 
; Christ the Lord while denying that Lordship in daily 
| life. 
; Thus it is up to us who have met the Saviour and 
: taken Him as Lord of our lives to sing and encourage 
others to sing these clear testimonies of Him. Secular- 
) 
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ized as it is. the Christmas season still gives perhaps 
the best excuse for singing what we believe. And most 
carols are still known quite well enough to be sung. 
In speaking of singing Christmas carols, one is im- 
mediately faced with the question, “Which carols?” In 
order to decide, we chose three Canadian hymnals— 
Anglican, Baptist, and United—and seven hymnals from 
the United States — Baptist-Disciples, Congregational- 
Christian, Episcopalian, United Lutheran, Methodist, 
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and Presbyterian. The following Christmas hymns oc- 
cur in all of them: 
Angels from the Realms of Glory 
As with Gladness Men of Old 
Away in a Manger 
Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning 
Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 
It Came upon a Midnight Clear 
Joy to the World 
O Come, All Ye Faithful 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel* 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
Silent Night, Holy Night 
While Shepherds Watched their Flocks 
In referring to the hymns in this article, we will use 
the numbers listed above rather than the names. The 
first number will refer to the hymn, the second number 
to the stanza of the hymn. For instance, “6:3” will 
refer to the third stanza of number six above, “It Came 
upon a Midnight Clear.” We have before us the Can- 
adian Baptist hymnal, and will use the stanzas included 
in that hymnal. The reader may have to make some ad- 
justment for the particular hymnal he possesses. 
Perhaps the most theological of all-Christmas hymns 
is Wesley's “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” This hymn 
originally began: 
Hark, how all the welkin rings, 
‘Glory to the King of kings.’ 
Charles Wesley’s friend and contemporary, George 
Whitfield, altered these lines fourteen years after thev 
originally appeared, changing them to: 
Hark, the herald angels sing, 
‘Glory to the newborn King.’ 
This hymn is the only one of Methodist Charles Wes- 
ley’s hymns included in the Church of England Book 
of Common Prayer. How it came to be included is 
something of a mystery. Dufheld in his classic work 
English Hymns suggests that an anonymous dissenting 
printer filled up the blank pages of his “form” with six 
hymns, which were not objected to, and of which this 
is one. In spite of some attempts to displace it, it re- 
mains because the people love it. 
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Practically all hymnbook editors delete the last four 
stanzas of Wesley’s hymn. But they are wonderfully 
theological: 

Come, Desire of Nations, come, 
Fix in us Thy humble home; 

Rise, the woman’s conquering seed; 
Bruise in us the serpent’s head. 


Now display Thy saving power, 
Ruin’d nature now restore; 
Now in mystic union join 
Thine to ours and ours to Thine. 


Adam’s likeness, Lord, efface; 
Stamp Thy image in its place; 
Second Adam from above, 
Reinstate us in Thy love. 


Let us Thee, though lost, regain, 
Then the Life, the Inner Man; 
O! to all Thyself impart, 
Form’d in each believing heart. 

As to His Person, Christ is set forth in the Christmas 
hymns as the eternal Son of God. Angels who sang at 
the creation of the world (Job 38:7b) are invoked to 
sing of His coming into the world (1:1). He is God 
who has now come to reside with man (1:2) ; the Maker 
and Monarch of all (4:2); the everlasting Lord, adored 
by highest heaven; the Godhead “veiled in flesh”; Deity 
incarnate; Emmanuel, God with us (5:2). He is the 
heaven-born Prince of Peace, the Son of righteousness 
who has laid His glory by (5:3). He is the King of 
angels, the Lord who should receive our adoration 
(8:1). Prophetically, He is the Desire of all nations, 
spoken of by the prophet Haggai (1:3; cf. Haggai 
2:7); the Rod of Jesse (9:3; cf. Isaiah 11:1); the Day- 
spring from on high (9:2; cf. Luke 1:78); the Lord 
who is suddenly to come to His temple (1:4; cf. Mal- 
achi 3:1). Before His advent into the world, He is 
the one who gave the law on Mt. Sinai (9:2). As He 
comes into the world, He is the infant Redeemer (4:1), 
the Word of the Father now appearing in flesh (8:4, 
cf. John 1:1, 14), the Saviour who is to be adored by 
heaven and earth (2:2), the holy Child of the Virgin 
Mary (11:1), the Son of God (11:3). He is now in 
heaven, the light, joy, crown, and unsetting sun of the 
heavenly spheres (2:5). 

One stanza of “O Come, All Ye Faithful” usually 
omitted in the hymnals is especially good on the per- 
son of Christ. In fact, its language is taken almost 

(Continued on page 31, column 1) 


*The Canadian Baptist hymnal correctly lists this hymn in the 
section on “Christ's Coming in Glory.” But because the majority 
of hymn books associate the hymn with His first advent, we are 
using it as such. 
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ya, GLoriFY God in your body! Don’t raise your eye- 
_ brows. Christianity teaches that the body is important. 
_ . Whereas the Greeks (e.g. Plato) taught that man is 
- essentially a spirit temporarily imprisoned in a body, 
- the Old Testament makes it very clear that man’s body, 
| as well as spirit, is the direct result of the creative ac- 
| tivity of God. As such, an individual is fully a per- 
_ sonality only in terms of both body and spirit. Thus 
_ the human body, instead of being thought evil (cf. 
_ Oriental mysticism) or inferior and quite incidental to 
_ the essential nature of man, takes on a unique impor- 
tance. 
_ The Apostle Paul, reared in the best Jewish tradi- 
_ tions, was well aware of this unique emphasis in the 
- Old Testament. And having seen the resurrected and 
living Christ and subsequently been filled with the Holy 
| Spirit, there was but one conclusion to come to: “What? 
know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
_ Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye 
_ are not. your own? For ye are bought with a price: 
| therefore glorify God in your body ...” The Apostle 
saw that a person is a Christian in the full sense of the 
word only when the whole man is devoted to Christ. 
And, believing the “whole man” to be a body as well 
as a spirit, he realized that “submission to the will of 
God” and “consecration to the Lordship of Christ” are 
meaningless clichés unless this submission and this con- 
secration of heart and mind are expressed in terms of 
the body. “ 

For instance: The Apostle’s theological masterpiece 
is the Book of Romans. It takes no more than a casual 
reading of this letter to convince one that the Apostle 
is presenting only one thesis: That salvation is fully 
the work of God. But it is interesting—and here the 
Apostle is true to style—that he does not stop with this 
alirmation. In two key places in his dissertation he 
points out the obvious and necessary sequel to his theo- 
logical postulations. After giving five chapters to say- 
ing that all men are sinners, that the wages of sin is 
death, that man is unable to save himself, and that God 
ix Christ has wonderfully and graciously redeemed man 
—the Apostle begins the sixth chapter with an inter- 
esting question: “What shall we say then? Shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound?” 

“God forbid” is his answer. “How shall we who are 
dead to sin live any longer therein?” The Apostle goes BY S. WILLIAM ANTABLIN 
on to explain that, in the act of putting our trust in 
Jesus Christ as our Saviour, we have died to sin. And 
in our identification with the resurrection of our Lord 
we have been raised to a new level of living. He reaches 
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A living, loving Christian — true of 
tongue, honest of heart, pure of conduct, 
and yet lovable in daily life is the most 


unanswerable argument for Christianity. 





the culmination of this particular argument when. in 
verse 13 he says: “Neither yield ye your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: but yield your- 
selves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead. 
and your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God.” How true: to be related to God through saving 
faith in Jesus Christ is to give expression of this rela- 
tionship by yielding the members of our bodies as in- 
struments of righteousness unto God. 


In Romans 12:12 we have the second example of the 
powerful way that the Apostle related his theology to 
ethics. He begins with the phrase: “I beseech you 
therefore.” The word “therefore” refers to that which 
has gone before—I think to the eighth chapter begin- 
ning with verse 28 (chapters nine, ten, and eleven are 
incidental to the Apostle’s main thesis). In these few 
verses in chapter eight the Apostle reaffirms his basic 
position: that salvation is fully a work of God. We 
have been predestined, called, justified, and glorified by 
the gracious act of God in Christ. This being so, the 
Apostle goes on to ask, what need we fear? If salva- 
tion is a work of God and if we are the privileged 
recipients of this work, then who can lay any charge 
against us? No one can accuse us of guilt, no one can 
condemn us, and no one can separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Having said this, he had but one final exhortation to 
make. And so we come to the crowning sequel of the 
Apostle’s theology: “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service.” What else could he have said ? 
After reading the first eight chapters of Romans, what 
else would you have said? If the afirmations of chap- 
ters one through eight are correct, then is it not truly 
our “reasonable service” (our only logical response) 
to present our bodies to God? 


Yes, in the Christian revelation man is both spirit 
and body. To serve God with the whole heart is to 
serve Him through the medium of our bodies within 
the context of concrete empirical situations. How un- 
like Greek thought and Oriental mysticism is this em- 
phasis. And how naively simple is its logic: if the 
essential nature of man is spirit and body, and if the 
only means man has in expressing his personality is 
through his body, then a believer is loving and serving 
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God only when his body is being used as an instrument 
of righteousness for God. 

In this regard Jesus Christ is our greatest example. 
We read in Hebrews 10:5, 7, “Wherefore when he com- 
eth into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me... 
Then said I, Lo, I come . . . to do thy will, O God.” 
And in the first chapter of John we read that “the Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us... full of grace and 
truth” (verse 14). Jesus came to do the will of the 
Father. At Gethsemane He said: ‘Nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done.” And Jesus did the will of 
the Father. He did it through the medium of His body. 
“This is my body, broken for you” sums up, in a word, 
the Messianic ministry of Jesus Christ. And just after 
the Resurrection, as He appeared before His disciples 
in that upper room, showing them His hands and His 
feet (the credentials of His Messiahship), Jesus said: 


“As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” The 


Father prepared for His Son a physical body and sent 
Him into a material world. And He ministered to that 
material and secular world by yielding the members of 
His body as instruments of righteousness unto God. 


What about your body? Is it an instrument of right- 
eousness? Is it a vehicle for good? Is it a means by 
which you, a member of the spiritual body of Christ, 
are continuing the purpose of our Lord’s incarnation? 
You say that you have consecrated your life to Jesus. 
Remember the word life is an abstract word and taken 
by itself is meaningless. It becomes meaningful only 
when said “life” is communicated to the empirical world 
through some area of your body. What areas? 


1. What about your mouth? Is your consecration 
expressing itself in this area? What kind of words pro- 
ceed out of your mouth? What kind of personality is 
being reflected by your smile or frown? What kind of 
food (and how much) enters your body through your 
mouth? 

2. What about your feet? Are they instruments of 
righteousness? Where do they take you? Are they in 
the command of the Adversary to take you step by step 
into perdition, or are they committed to the Lord and 
to the purposes of His gospel and His kingdom? When 
was the last time your feet carried you to a person in 
need ? 

3. What about your complex sex system? As part 
of your body it is good—the product of God’s creative 
work. And as part of your body it is to be an instru- 
ment of righteousness unto God. Have you consecrated 
it to the Lord? Remember: not only do you have 4 
responsibility toward the use of your own sex organs, 
which are God’s, but also toward your fellow-man in 
this regard, for his body is also (potentially, if not 
actually) the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
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4. What about your physical appearance—your pos- 
ture, the way you walk, the manner in which you sit? 
Are they a stumblingblock? Are you careful about such 
things as combing your hair and keeping it clean? 
Though we cannot be blamed for anatomical irregulari- 
ties, we certainly can be criticized for neglecting mat- 
ters under our control. 

We need not stop here. We have been speaking about 
the body proper. However, the human body expresses 
the personality of its owner through means other than 
the body itself. These means are essentially two: the 
clothes we wear and all other material possessions. In 
reality all of our possessions are the expression of our 
personality. And when we stop to realize that these 
possessions are either the direct result of bodily energy, 
or an indirect result (e.g. for labor expended we re- 
ceive money which in turn, because of its purchasing 
power, enables us to obtain material objects), then we 
must take seriously our responsibility for using these 
material objects. 

How do you dress? There is no room for sloppiness 
in the public life of any disciple of Christ. And a per- 
son need not be extravagant in his purchases to be neat 
and respectable. It may take a few extra minutes each 
day to shine your shoes and to press your clothes, but 
these few minutes may be the means of winning an ac- 
quaintance to the Lord. How many students have been 
alienated from the living Christ because the only ex- 
ample they have had of Biblical Christianity was a 
believer who had not learned to consecrate his clothes 
to the Lord? 

And how do you manage your money? We were say- 
ing that money is payment for the direct or indirect 
expenditure of bodily energy. If this be so then you 
are responsible to God for the management of that 
money which is the result of the extension of your 
bodily activity. The fact that you tithe does not dis- 
charge your responsibility for the remaining nine-tenths 
of your income. All of your money must be consecrated 
to the glory of God and spent accordingly. 

In the words of the Apostle may we be “filled with 
the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding; that ye might walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work.” 
Let us, therefore, glorify God in our bodies. END 


SING YOUR THEOLOGY ... 
(Continued from page 28) 


verbatim from the ancient Greek creeds of the fourth 
century: 


God of God, 
Light of Light, 


Lo! He abhors not the Virgin’s womb; 
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Very God, 


Begotten, not created; 


O come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord. 


It would seem that the hymn writers were more con- 
cerned with the person of Christ than with His work, 
and this would be only natural at His advent. The won- 
der of the incarnation gripped their hearts. The eternal 
God, the Creator of the worlds, lying as a tiny baby in 
the manger at Bethlehem! But they have not left His 
work unmentioned. As we look through the hymns, we 
find that He is the One who is to keep His followers in 
the narrow way (2:4); He is to bless us and fit us for 


heaven (3:3); He is to bring light and life to all: 


Born that man no more may die, 
Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Born to give them second birth. (5:3) 


He is to come and rule the earth with truth and grace 
(7:4). He is to ransom captive Israel (9:1), and free 
His own from the tyranny of Satan, save them from 
hell, and give victory over the grave (9:3). 


The majority of the Christmas hymns bear eloquent 
testimony to the person and work of Christ. The one 
exception would seem to be “It Came upon a Midnight 
Clear,” written -by an American Unitarian clergyman, 
the Rev. Edmund H. Sears. Though Duffield regards 
this as the “most lovely” American hymn, its theology 
is that of one who denies the deity and eternal Sonship 
of Christ. The hymn emphasizes only the social im- 
plications of the Christmas message. Man is himself 
the one who is to suddenly listen to the angels’ message 
and bring in a future Age of Gold. One wonders what 
ihe Rev. Mr. Sears would have written if he had lived 
through two world wars and faced the prospect of a 
third in this “enlightened” age. Perhaps he would have 
decided that man needs more than to “rest beside the 
weary road and hear the angels sing,” that he needs a 
miracle; he is not sufficient in himself; he needs to be 
born again, to be born “from above.” 


But most of the Christmas hymns bear testimony to 
the person and the work of Christ. And whatever may 
be the attitude of the world to them, we who believe in 
Him as the eternal Son of God, now in flesh appearing, 


can sing them “with the spirit and . . . with the under- 
standing also” (I Corinthians 14:15b). For they speak 
eloquently of that which we know and have experienced. 
And although the world has substituted Santa Claus 
for the Christ-child, yet as long as the carols are sung. 
they will bear their witness to God the Son and all the 
precious truths which cluster about His incarnation. 
END 
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Ane you the type who says, “I memorize easily and 
quickly, but I just can’t remember it a week later”? 
Or are you perhaps one.of those who complains, “It 
takes me hours to memorize a few lines”? 

The scores of students who have been urged to mem- 
orize Scripture have almost without exception used one 
of these objections. Everyone, it seems, is convinced 
that memorizing is not his method of learning. 

Memorizing is tough. No learning process demands 
greater mental discipline. Yet no form of learning pays 
greater dividends. And when we use it to make God's 
Word a part of us, we are rewarded for our effort in 
countless ways. 


LEARNING 
THAT LASTS 


Perhaps this practical article will provide 
the necessary impetus to start you out 


on a valuable lifelong habit 


BY GLEN ZUMWALT 


Consider the Christian’s problem of victory over sin. 
We know that the solution of the problem lies in the 
control of our thought-life. We gain the victory by re- 
placing our sinful thoughts with thoughts of the Lord 
Jesus. But how can we center our minds upon Christ, 
His will. His love, and His person? 

Suppose | gave you a slip of paper with a name 
written on it—an unfamiliar name—and told you to 
think about this person for five minutes. You couldn't 
do it, because you know nothing of the person behind 
the name. It is just as futile to attempt to center our 
minds on the Lord, “bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ,” if we do not know 
Him very well. We sing, “Turn your eyes upon Jesus 

. and the things of earth will grow strangely dim,” 
but we cannot do it unless we really know Him—His 
will, His words, His person. 


Temptations usually come at a time when our Bibles 
are not handy. Our only weapon against the attack is 
the Word we have stored in our hearts. Christ used 
this weapon when He was tempted (see Matthew 4). 
In each case He cited an appropriate verse which robbed 
the temptation of its force. 


Look for appropriate Scripture promises that will 
help you in your particular temptations. Memorize and 
then use them the next time Satan whispers in your 
ear. I Corinthians 10:13, Hebrews 12:3-4, and James 
4:7 are good passages with which to begin. “.. . by 
the word of thy lips I have kept me from the paths of 
the destroyer” (Psalm 17:4). 


And how about witnessing? Have you shied away 
from it because you don’t know the Scriptures? Then 
it is high time vou began to memorize them. You may 
assert—and rightly—that the most effective way to use 
the Word in personal work is to let the other person 
read from the Bible for himself. But it is from your 
store of memorized passages that you will be able to 
point him to the exact portion he needs. 

Notice in the Acts of the Apostles how often the early 
Christians gave impromptu sermons when they did not 
have time to prepare or any Bible handy. Yet these 
sermons are saturated with Old Testament quotations. 


In I Peter 3:15, we are told to be ready when we are 
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asked to give a reason for our hope in Christ. If we 
take this seriously, we cannot escape our responsibility 
to memorize the Word of God. Otherwise we shall be 
in the position of Ahimaaz, the impulsive messenger 
who wanted to run but had no message (see I! Samuel 
18:22). 

Memorized Scripture plays a great part in the prob- 
lem of guidance, too. As the Lord directs our lives, 
His Holy Spirit will guide us in accordance with God’s 
Word, for it is His work to bring to our remembrance 
the things of Christ (see John 14:26). He can bring 
to our remembrance only the things we have previously 
learned. 

One of the greatest values of Scripture memorizing 
is its contribution to Bible study. 

A friend of mine puts it this way: Suppose you could 
select ten outstanding Bible teachers to sit around you 
during personal Bible study time. As you read a verse, 
you could call on one after the other of the best Bible 
scholars of this generation to comment. That would 
surely be an ideal method of study, wouldn’t it? Yet 
here is something even better! As you read a verse, 
the Holy Spirit selects from your memory another verse 
which comments on it. Jeremiah suggests a thought 
which expands the meaning of the verse; then Paul 
adds a few phrases to explain a difficult part; Peter 
contributes a thought from one of his epistles; and 
Isaiah adds something more. Who could want better 
Bible study helpers, with the Holy Spirit Himself di- 
recting ? 

Of course, these benefits do not come from knowing 
a mere dozen proof-texts. They are the result of months 
of consistent hiding of the Word of God in one’s heart. 


As you begin to memorize Scripture, follow some 
plan that will make it possible for you to go on to 
great numbers of verses without confusion. Here are 
some necessary elements in any plan of memorization: 


Select the verses carefully. Memorize for a purpose. 
Avoid learning “mortar verses” which simply hold to- 
gether the “gold bricks.” Make certain that you under- 
stand the context; then learn the verse or verses best 
expressing that particular truth. 


Memorize the references as well as the words. Know- 
ing the reference of a verse means that you can often 
find in its context a whole passage on that subject when 
you want it; it also means that you will have a “mental 
skeleton” of many of the Bible books after a time. 

Provide for a convenient method of review. This is 
absolutely essential. If you do not review, you will 
quickly decide that the benefits of memorizing are not 
worth the effort—and rightly so. Don’t attempt to 
memorize at so fast a rate that you cannot maintain 
review. The need to review practically requires some 
method of organizing the verses other than simply 
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marking them in your Bible. You might copy them into 
a notebook in the order of date memorized, or by books, 
or even listed by topics. Most people prefer having 
the verses on small cards, with the verse written on one 
side and the reference on the other. This method makes 
it simple to carry a few cards around in one’s pocket 
or purse and review at odd moments during the day. 

One staff member has a good workable system for 
learning and reviewing verses which he has used for 
over two years. He keeps his cards in a small filing 
box, with a separate packet of verses to work on for 
each day of the week. As soon as he gets to the place 
where he can quote a given verse word-perfect on the 
first try, he puts that card in his “twice-a-month” file 
and selects a new verse to replace it in his day file. All 
the verses in the twice-a-month, category he reviews on 
the 15th and 30th of the month. As these continue to 
be letter-perfect, they are moved along into the “once- 
a-month” section which he reviews on the 2nd of each 
month. From there they go into his permanent file con- 
taining all the verses he knows word-perfect, and these 
he reviews once or twice a year. 

Every student should work out some such system that 
meets his particular needs. 

One system that combines most of these features and 
is designed to help one set up a lifelong system of mem- 
orization is the Navigator’s Topical Memory System. 
This is handled by mail, as a correspondence course. 
One may enroll in it by sending two dollars to the 
Navigators, P. O. Box 70, Los Angeles 53, California. 

Dr. Robert Lowry’s “Scripture Memory Cards,” con- 
taining 175 well-chosen verses, are available for sixty 
cents at many Christian bookstores. These are published 
by Moody Press, 820 North LaSalle, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Perhaps you prefer to select your own verses. In 
that case, here are a few suggestions: 

Select some verses to fill your own personal needs—- 
such as verses on victory over sin, guidance, and sim- 
ilar subjects. In your Quiet Time you will discover 
commands to be obeyed, examples to follow, claims 
made by or for Jesus Christ, and promises to claim. 
As you read, jot down the references of the verses you 
eventually want to memorize, and use this list as your 
source for new verses. 

Choose some verses to help in your contacts with 
others. These will include gospel verses to show non- 
Christians the way of salvation, and verses that can be 
given to younger Christians for their encouragement 
in going on with God. 

You will probably want to memorize some doctrinal 
key-verses as well as summary, or topic, verses for a 
section of Scripture. 

Some Basic Texts, published by the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship of London, contains 94 carefully chosen 

(Continued on page 35, column 2) 
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NOVEMBER 13-17 — University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch—Dr. Karlis Leyasmeyer 

NOVEMBER 13-17 — University of Kansas — Dr. James 
Forrester 

DECEMBER 4-8 — University of Missouri — Dr. James 
Forrester 

JANUARY 8-12—University of Chicago—Dr. J. Edwin 
Orr 

JANUARY 10-13—Colorado A & M—Dr. David Cowie 

JANUARY 15-19—Ohio State University—Dr. Howard 
Sugden 

JANUARY 15-19— McGill University, Quebec — Leith 
Samuel 

JANUARY 22-26—University of Toronto—Leith Samuel 

JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 2—San Jose State College, Cali- 
fornia—Richard Halvorsen 

JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 2—University of Oregon— Dr. 
J. Edwin Orr 

JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 2—University of Western On- 
tario—Leith Samuel. 

FEBRUARY 5-9 — Northwestern University, Illinois 
Leith Samuel 

FEBRUARY 5-9—State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota—W illiam Stee per 

FEBRUARY 6-9—Pennsylvania State College—Rev. Rob- 
ert Smoot 

FEBRUARY 12-16-—-University of Nebraska—Leith Sam- 
uel 
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STUDENTS OF INTER-VARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: 


chapters listed below are praying and planning 
together, as they look forward to a public pres- 
entation of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ on 
their campuses this present academic year. At the 
time this issue goes to press, the chapters listed 
below have made definite arrangements to hold 
missions on campus, with one missioner and three 
or four IVCF staff members working together as 
a team. There will be many others before the 
year is over. The listing is given for your earnest 


intercession throughout the year. 


FEBRUARY 19-23 
Paul Beckwith 

FEBRUARY 19-23 — Syracuse University, New York — 
Howard Sugden 

FEBRUARY 19-23 — Texas State College for Women — 
Cathie Nicoll 

FEBRUARY 19-23—Wayne University, Michigan—Leith 
Samuel 

FEBRUARY 20-23 — Oregon State College — Rev. Paul 
Kopp 

FEBRUARY 20-23—University of Wisconsin—Rev. Cary 
Weisiger 

FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia—Leith Samuel 

FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2—Colby College, Maine—Rich- 
ard Seume 

FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2—Fresno State College, Califor- 
nia—Richard Halvorsen 

FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2—University of Illinois 
ard Sugden 

FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2—San Francisco State College— 
James Rayburn 

FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1—  Colurhbia University, New 
York—Dr. Robert Munger 

FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2— Western Reserve University, 
Ohio—Dr. John Gerstner 

MARCH 5-9—University of California at Los Angeles— 
Leith Samuel 

MARCH 12-16 
Leith Samuel 


North Texas State Teachers College 


How- 


University of California at Berkeley— 
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(Continued from back cover) | 
speechless wonder and adoration to an ecstasy of wor- 
ship and praise. It is by way of Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary that we: 
The sons of ignorance and night 
May dwell in the Eternal Life, 
Through the Eternal Love. 

So the Son declares, “A body hast Thou prepared 
me.” Then the Son of God takes the position of the 
Servant of Jehovah, saying, as He steps down from the 
glory of heaven into the darkness of sinful earth, “Lo, 
| come to do thy will, O God.” 

In heaven God the Son was coequal and coeternal with 
God the Father. But while Christ was on earth, a new 
relationship existed. In order to accomplish our atone- 
ment and reconciliation, God became man and, as the 
God-Man Christ Jesus, He was the Servant of Jehovah. 
He could truthfully say, “Mine ears hast thou opened” 
[pierced]—Psalm 40:6. 

In so saying He was using an Old Testament picture 
to indicate the voluntary master-slave relationship (cf. 
Exodus 21:1-6). In the covenant of redemption, He 
was the willing, glad bondslave of God the Father, com- 
pletely subservient to Him. In this relationship He 
could say, “I proceeded forth and came from God; 
neither came | of myself, but he sent me” (John 8:42). 
He laid aside His inherent power and prerogative; for 
all power and strength He then had to depend upon 
God. Therefore He said, “The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do” (John 5:19). 
His purpose was to work the works of Him that sent 
Him. He did not do His own will, but the will of the 
Father who sent Him (John 5:30). 

He did not even speak of Himself (cf. John 14:10). 
He spoke only the words given Him by God the Father 
to speak. 

He did not seek His own glory, but sought to glorify 
God the Father both in His life on earth and in His 
death. His entire earthly life is summed up in His 
word in John 4:34: “My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.” 

Apparently even the miracles He performed were not 
performed by virtue of His own inherent power as a 
member of the Godhead, but rather as the Man Christ 
Jesus, the Servant of Jehovah, anointed by God the 
Holy Spirit. It was through the power of the Spirit 
that He spent His earthly life in moment-by-moment 
dependence upon His Father and performed the works 
that God willed Him to perform (Acts 10:38). 

In His birth, in His life on earth, and in His atoning 
death when He offered Himself up as a willing sacri- 
fice in obedience to the Father, He fulfilled God’s will. 
In so doing He, the Man Christ Jesus, had His greatest 
joy and satisfaction. 


This master-slave relationship between God the Father 
and God the Son has sometimes been represented as 
that of God the Father angry at the sin of the whole 
world and demanding the death of the sinner; and of 
God the Son coming forward in love to appease the 
wrath of God the Father by the sacrifice of Himself for 
our sakes. In such a concept God the Father is repre- 
sented as the God of justice, while God the Son is por- 
trayed as the God of love. 

This is entirely unscriptural. 

There is no disunity or lack of complete oneness be- 
tween God the Father and God the Son. God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit.are equally per- 
fect in holiness, righteousness, justice; they are also 
equally perfect in love and mercy. 

It was for the redemption of the world that the Father 
--within the Godhead—agreed to send the Son. The 
Son willingly came forth from the Father into this 
world as God incarnate and entered into this new rela- 
tionship with the Father and with lost mankind. The 
Holy Spirit covenanted to endue with His power the 
Man Christ Jesus, God incarnate, and make effective 
His atoning work in the lives of all who believe. 

Hence the wonder and significance of our Lord’s dec- 
laration in the halls of heaven, “A body hast thou pre- 
pared me... Lo, I come. . . to do thy will, 0 God.” 

Our Lord has given us here both a picture and an 
example of what our relationship to Him should be. 
In John 13, which tells how He washed His disciples’ 
feet, we read that He said, “I have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as I have done to you... 
The servant is not greater than his lord.” When speak- 
ing to His own after the resurrection, He said, “As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 

The Apostle Paul under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit besought the Christians of Rome that they pre- 
sent their bodies “a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God” even as Christ presented His body to God 
the Father. Only by obeying this appeal can we know 
“that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of God.” 

As the Lord Jesus came forth from God the Father 
to do His will, so we who are born of Him by the Holy 
Spirit are sent forth into the world to do Christ’s will. 

In like manner, we have the power of the Holy Spirit 
who indwells us and we gladly, willingly serve our Lord 
Christ even as He in glad surrender served His Father 
in heaven. In all the relationships of God the Son to 
God the Father are pictured and portrayed those rela- 
tionships which should characterize the believer to his 
Saviour. In this spirit the Apostle Paul said to the 
Galatians, “I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

—csw 
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the editorial 


1 
{ HRISTMAS does not mark the beginning of the eternal 
Son of God; rather, it should commemorate His entry 
into the human race. 

When the Second Person of the Triune God laid aside 
His uncreated glory and received a natural, normal 
human body and soul, He did so in order that He might 
become Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. This He 
became by being born of the Virgin at Bethlehem and 
then, having fulfilled His earthly ministry to the full 
satisfaction of God the Father, by freely laying down 
His life at Calvary as our sin-bearer. He came from 
heaven to earth that He might take us from earth to 
heaven. He could never have become the Messiah, 
never have been our Saviour, and never received our 
‘homage apart from His incarnation and atoning death. 

A dialogue between God the Father and God the Son 
is recorded by the Holy Spirit in Hebrews 10 as taking 
place when God the Son is about to become the Son of 
Man. 

The eternal Son of God, apparently speaking in the 
throne room of heaven, declares that the Father has 
prepared a body for Him—a body of humiliation in 
which He would toil, suffer, and die. In this perfectly 
natural yet sinless body Jesus Christ lived His life on 
earth, a life perfectly well-pleasing to God the Father. 
In this body He fulfilled the law on our behalf. In this 
body He, the Lamb of God, offered Himself up to the 
Father to atone for the sin of the world. As God in- 
carnate He, “the last Adam,” became the federal head 
of the new creation. 

This body which so perfectly indicates His true hu- 
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manity was not something He possessed for His earthly 
life alone. In His incarnation God the Son became © 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world born into the | 
human family, becoming flesh of our flesh and bone of | 
our bone. He became one of us—a member of our) 
human race—our Fellow, our Kinsman. 3 


This oneness with us is a relationship which is for? 
eternity, not just for the few brief years of His life in® 
Palestine. As the Man Christ Jesus, He was not only 4 
buried, but also rose from the dead. As resurrected | 
Man, he ascended into heaven to resume, not His deity § 
—for on earth He never ceased to be God—but His 7 
divine prerogative, and to receive added glory and 
honor. Now He is God incarnate in heaven, our Advo- ™ 
cate and Representative. We are promised that this ~ 
same Jesus, flesh of our flesh, our Kinsman-Redeemer, 
will one day receive us unto Himself and return to this 
earth. 


He, the Son of God, became the Son of Man that we, 
the sons of men, might become the sons of God. He 
partook of our human life in order that we might be 
made partakers of the divine nature and partake of 
the divine life. He became like us that He might make 
us like Himself. 


The incarnation can never be separated from the 
atonement. As we ponder the mystery of the incarna- 
tion and begin to grasp something of the stupendous 
purpose of the Son of God in becoming the Son of 
Man, a holy joy possesses us; our hearts thrill in 
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